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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Conservatives and the Adullamites have at last 
obtained a victory. Their skill in “ ambush fighting,” 

and their fertility of resource in the more modest art of 
political strategy, have been rewarded with a certain amount 
of success. Without once venturing to encounter the 
Government Reform Bill or any of its leading principles 
with a direct negative, they have contrived to arrest its 
progress, and to render the position of the Administration 
untenable. Lord Dunkellin might protest that he meant 
no harm ; that no question of vital importance was involved 
in the distinction between rental and rating ; and that it was 
quite open to the House subsequently to fix the borough 
qualification at such a figure as would give an amount of 
enfranchisement equal to that proposed by the Government 
Bill. But that is not the spirit of his lordship’s amendment 
as supported either by the Opposition or by the timid and 
recreant Liberals who used it as a weapon of offence. The 
tone of the debate showed clearly that the substitution of a 
rating instead of a rental qualification was meant as a 
measure of restriction ; and that being the case the Govern- 
ment could not, consistently with their own character and 
with the pledges they had given, accept the modification 
proposed. In point of fact, the proposition was not only 
mischievously moved, but was intrinsically bad. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer justly argued, the true 
basis of the political franchise is a man’s capacity to pay, 
and the amount which stands opposite his name in the 
rateable value column has nothing to do with his vote. 
Rateable value is, in fact, a test merely for local taxation, 


which is borne by property, but has nothing to do with | 


an occupancy franchise. Owing to the different deduc- 
tions which are made in various places from the rental, in 
order to arrive at the rateable value, the latter would be a 
most unequal and capricious qualification. Mr. W. E. 
Forster showed that in 22 boroughs, beginning with the 
letter B, the deductions varied from 10 to 25 per cent. ; 
and that in 10 of them the amendment would purge out 
the élite of the working class. It is, however, hardly worth 
while to discuss the matter further. ‘The amendment was 
not meant to be acted upon. It was intended simply as a 
means of destroying either the Bill or the Government, or 
both. How far it may effect. these objects, we do not yet 
know. The unfortunate absence of the Queen at Balmoral 
has delayed the communication to Parliament of the decision 
at which the Government has arrived. There is, however, 
reason to believe that Earl Russell has tendered to her 
Majesty the resignation of himself and his colleagues. In 


some quarters an opinion has been expressed that the Minis- 


ters should have advised a dissolution. Bat we are inclined 








| to think that resignation is the wiser course, and the one 


most likely to promote the ultimate success of their policy. 
An appeal to the country will come with vastly increased 
effect if it be made after the Earl of Derby has either failed 
to form a Ministry, or has broken down in the attempt to 
conduct the business of the country. The air of the 
Opposition benches, breathed for however short a time, will 
moreover have a very salutary effect upon a good many weak 
Liberal constitutions. Public opinion requires stimulating and 
developing, and, for that, timeis necessary. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the Government seems tv have arrived at a sound 
conclusion in determining to throw upon their opponents 
the responsibilities of office. 


War has broken out since we last wrote. The Diet having 
ordered the mobilization of the Federal forces, the Prussian 
representative at once announced the secession of his master 
from the Confederation, and withdrew from the hall of 
meeting. Count von Bismarck has since declared that the 
Bund is at an end ; and he has followed up this statement 
by acts of the most unequivocal character. His own energy, 
vigour, and decision of character seem to have communicated 
itself to the Government. Within two days from the 
commencement of operations, the occupation of Hanover 
and Saxony by the Prussian army was complete. LE lec- 
toral Hesse has since been seized; a portion of Grand-, 
Ducal Hesse is also occupied ; and the Duchy of Nassau 
may be seized at any moment. Frankfort is menaced ; 
and there can be no doubt that Prussia has, at the out- 
set, gained the great advantage of carrying the war out 
of her own dominions, while she has at the same time 
produced no inconsiderable effect upon the minds of the 
vacillating Germans by the promptitude of her movements. 
Nothing succeeds like success; when a nation is hesitating 
between two rival Powers, it is likely to go with the one 
which first shows its strength. The Austrians have, we 
must assume, had good reasons for their apparent supineness. 
But we were certainly not prepared to see Marshal Benedek 
permit the occupation of Saxony without making even an 
effort to prevent it. Up to the present time his movements 
are, indeed, involved in considerable mystery. But there is 
every reason to think that he either has already, or will 
almost immediately burst into Silesia, and do his utmost to 
obtain possession of that ancient province of the Austrian 
Empire. The King of Italy has issued a declaration of war, 
and has put himself at the head of his army. It is under- 
stood that Cialdini, at the head of a portion of the regular 
forces, will almost immediately cross the Po, whilst Garibaldi 
invades the Tyrol. The main body of the Italian army will, 
in the mean time, miost likely face the Mincio, with a view 
to crossing it in’ the’ neighbourhood of Goito, if Cialdini’s 
operations sliould prove successful. The Italian fleet is on 
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the Adriatic, and we cannot suppose that Admiral Persano 
will fail to find himself employment. Within a few days, 
therefore, we may expect to find the war general at all 
points. The spirit in which it is to be carried on, and the 
objects which Prussia and Italy propose to themselves, have 
been significantly shown within the last few days by acts, 
by diplomatic documents, and by the declarations of their 
inspired or semi-official organs. The Prussians, on entering 
Saxony, at once proceeded to take down the Saxon arms 
over public buildings, and to replace them with the Prussian 
eagle—a tolerably significant hint that the occupation was 
intended to be permanent. The circular despatch addressed 
by Count Bismarck to the various minor States is couched 
in a tone of undisguised command, which sufficiently reveals 
an intention to assert for Prussia real, if not nominal 
supremacy over the whole of the North of Germany. The 
Italian journals proclaim that the reconstitution of the 
German and Italian nationality requires that the Austrian 
monarchy should disappear, expelled from Germany as from 
Italy ; and they assure us that this double programme will 
be carried out by Victor Emmanuel and King William 
without any compromise. It is clear, therefore, that the 
scope and dimensions of the war are likely to be enlarged 
rather than narrowed, and that it is wholly impossible to set 
any limits to its probable or possible extension. 





There is one point which is at present involved in consi- | 


derable doubt, but upon which a good deal must eventually | 


turn—the policy of Russia. According to the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of Ze Nord, which is usually regarded 


as an organ of the Russian Government, that Power will, | 


so far as is possible without compromising the national 
interest, stand aloof from the existing complications. 
not, however, to be understood that Russia desires peace at 
any price, because, however painful it might be to her to 
interrupt the great internal works on which she is now 
engaged, she would not, according to this writer, hesitate 
to suspend its progress if such a course became necessary, in 


It is 


order to meet the external dangers of a European arrange- | 


ment which would disturb the general balance of power. | 
annum. That figure was a higher one than had been adopted 


This statement should be read in connection with the facts 
that the relations between the Russian and Austrian 
Cabinets have of late been very cordial ; that a Russian 
force, which has long been concentrating in Southern 
Poland, is now advancing towards the frontiers of Silesia, 
evidently with no intentions of an unfriendly sort towards 
the Emperor Francis Joseph ; and that Prince Gortschakoff 


has recently stated to the French Cabinet that the conduct . 


of Russia will be mainly guided by that of France. The 
inference that we should draw from these indications, taken 
together, is that Russia will not interfere so long as France 
remains neutral ; but that, on the other hand, she will not 
allow Austria to be overwhelmed by a confederation of which 
France isa member. Such a policy. would be thoroughly 
consistent with her interests, nor would it, in our opinion, 
be inimical to the welfare of Europe generally. We shall, 
for our own part, be glad to see Alexander II. take up a 


position which will materially check any attempt on the part | 


of the Emperor Napoleon to turn the pending complications 
to his own account, 








THE MINISTERIAL ORISIS. 


been obviously impending over it. Disliked and mistrusted by 
many who did not venture to give it an open and manly 
opposition, it has fallen a victim to one of those indirect and 
treacherous side-blows which are becoming too common in our 
political warfare. From the commencement of the session it has 
been manifest that the Parliament elected under the auspices 
of Lord Palmerston was largely penetrated with his spirit, and 
that, although the Liberal majority was nominally large, there | 
was no great earnestness for the work which the Liberal 
party were bound in honour to perform. If there was one 
thing more clear than another, it was that the party were 
bound by many pledges and much loud profession to make 
the earliest use of their power in order to carry a moderate | 
but substantial extension of the franchise. But, even before | 
the new Government was formed, there were many indications 
of a determination to defeat any measure of Reform it 
might propose. No effort was spared to disparage Lord 
Russell and Mr, Gladstone, becanse it was known they were 
indisposed to trifle with this important subject; and from the 


moment that the new leader of the Lower House entered upon 
his functions, every opportunity was taken to embarrass, irritate, 
and annoy the man whose brilliant talents and great services 
made him the foremost and the most formidable champion of 
the popular cause. The gossip of the clubs was evidently for 
once correct. The true friends of Reform in the House of 
Commons were few in number, while its enemies were in over- 
whelming force. In the course of the late discussions it has 
more than once been tauntingly said by Conservative speakers 
that if the House could be polled by ballot the Reform Bill 
would be found to have but few supporters. Disgraceful as 
this may be, considering the hustings’ pledges of the Liberal 
members, we believe it to be strictly true. It cannot therefore 
occasion surprise that, as soon as a convenient opportunity 
was found, the long pent-up dislike should have its way. That 
opportunity was afforded by Lord Dunkellin’s motion to sub- 
stitute rating for rental as the basis of the borough franchise. 
This proposition had the great merit of enabling its supporters 
to inflict a fatal blow upon the Reform Bill, while still pro- 
fessing an ardent attachment to Reform in the abstract. It 
was sought to attain the same end both by Lord Grosvenor’s 
amendment and by Lord Stanley’s anxious attempt to con- 
sider the distribution before the franchise clauses in committee. 
But the object of those motions was too obvious for some at 
any rate amongst the Liberal deserters ; and it was reserved for 
the son of the Marquis of Clanricarde to hit upon a happy device 
in which the most faint-hearted could share. That being 
found, the real weakness of the Government was at once laid 
bare, and, amidst a scene of frantic exultation such as is 
seldom witnessed in Parliament, the further progress of the 
Bill was stopped. 

It is scarcely worth while to discuss at any length the merits 
of the respective bases proposed for the borough franchise, 
because the question thus raised is now put aside for one of 
far larger and more serious import. But it is desirable to 
enter so far into the matter as may be sufficient to show that 
Mr, Gladstone was not guilty of perverse or unreasoning obsti- 
nacy in refusing to accept the amendment. The Government 
was pledged to carry a measure conferring the borough fran- 
chise upon every man living in a house valued at £7 per 


in two previous Reform Bills; it was higher than the great 
body of the Liberal party in the country desired, and it was 
only accepted as a compromise in deference to the Government, 
and because they had pledged themselves to carry their propo- 
sitions intact, or to resign office. It is clear, therefore, that 
without forfeiting their characters as statesmen, and without 
fatally weakening the confidence of the country in public men, 
her Majesty’s Ministers could not assent to any proposition 
which would deny the borough franchise to those living in 
houses at a rent of £7. Now the majority of those who voted 
for Lord Dunkellin’s motion made no secret that they intended 
to do this. Their object was to raise the qualification by the 
indirect process of substituting rated for rental value. With 
them, we suppose, no one will say that the Government ought 
to have held any parley. But then it was alleged by Lord 
Dunkellin and others that nothing was, in fact, decided as to 
amount by taking one or the other basis; and that after 
adopting the rating basis it would have been easy to alter the 


| figure in the subsequent part of the clause, so as to make the 


| 


new franchise equivalent to the £7 rental franchise proposed 
by the Government. 

The bait was craftily thrown out; but Mr. Gladstone would 
indeed have been weak to swallow it. By taking the course 


| suggested he would have abandoned the ground which he had 
Tne Reform Bill has met the fate which has for some time | 4a ~ 


| able to occupy the new position pointed ont to him. 


taken up, without obtaining any security that he would. be 
He 


_ would have broken a plain and definite engagement with those 


upon whose support he can rely, without any reasonable expec- 


| tation that he would be enabled to substitute an equally satis- 





| justification for his conduct. 


factory engagement by the aid of those who are either openly or 
secretly hostile to him. He would have deviated from the 
straight path of Parliamentary honour, to plunge into a perfect 
morass of doubt, uncertainty, and difficulty. Both sound 


_ strategy and simple good faith, therefore, required that he 
| should do as he did—make a firm stand on this vital provision 


of the Bill, and abide the result. But he had a still further 
In Ireland, where there is a 


| uniform system of valuations and assessments, administered by 


Government officials throughout the whole country, the rateable 
value may be the best basis for the franchise. It is certainly 


| as good as any other, for it is arrived at on fixed principles, and 


every one knows what it means. But the case is wholly different 
in England. Here, assessment is local; the greatest possible 
discrepancies exist between the deductions which are made in 
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different localities from gross estimated rental in order to arrive 
at rateable value. According to Mr. W.E. Forster, the amount | 
of these deductions in a number of boroughs which he 
had examined varies from 5 to 25 per cent. It is, therefore, 
utterly impossible to discover any suffrage based on rateable 
value which would be everywhere equivalent to a £7 rental 
suffrage. Moreover, any suffrage of the former kind must 
have the most unequal and capricious operation, enfranchising 
men in one borough whom it would disfranchise in another. 
If then it be admitted that the true test, or at any rate the 
best practical test, of a man’s fitmess for a vote is the amount 
he pays in rent—affording as it does a tolerably fair indica- 
tion of his means and style of living— it is, we think, obvious 
that the only satisfactory way of getting at this is to go 
directly to the point, to take the column of gross-estimated 
rental in the rate-book, and to decline any entanglement with 
the more doubtful column of rateable value, which may be 
useful enough for the purpose of regulating the burthen of 
local taxation in a particular union or parish, but supplies 
no general standard. applicable to the whole kingdom. 
From whatever point of view we regard the subject, it is 
evident that the Government could not treat the division 
of Monday evening as a matter of indifference, or the 
change which it would have made in their Bill as one of no 
importance. A breach once made in the embankment, the 
waters would have rushed in fast. Disheartened and disgusted 
by the desertion of their leaders, the really earnest Liberals 
would no longer have cared to struggle; and after the 
Government had been sufficiently trailed through the dirt by 
a succession of minor defeats, some one would have come 
forward to give them the coup de grace. They have properly 
resolved to fall—if they must fall—before it is too late to do 
so with honour; to retire—if retirement is inevitable—while 
they still retain the moral power and influence which may 
enable them to return to office in triumph at no very distant 
date. 

The absence of the Queen at Balmoral has interposed an 
unusual and most inconvenient delay between the formation of 
the Ministerial resolution, and its communication to Parlia- 
ment. But according to current rumour, confirmed by some 
incidental expressions of the Lord Chancellor in the Court of 
Chancery, the Government have tendered their resignation to 
her Majesty, We entertain no doubt that this is the course 
which best becomes them, and which is, upon the whole, most 
likely to promote the success of the cause they represent. 
In the absence of any marked display of popular excitement, a 
Minister who dissolves a Parliament only recently elected, 
becanse it takes a different view from his own on a question 
which has been long before the country, incurs the imputation 
of clinging to place with undignified pertinacity. Nor can he 
fairly hope that an appeal to the country will be responded to, 
or he would wait until public opinion has been aroused and 
public apathy has been shaken off. But these general 
considerations are probably not the only ones which 
have determined the action of Earl Russell and his 
colleagues. Beaten as they have been by a shifting and 
uncertain coalition between a portion of their own supporters 
and the Conservative opposition, they will evidently obtain a 
great advantage by compelling their antagonists to take 
up a definite position. If Lord Derby takes office, he must 
either set his face resolutely against Reform, or he must 
once more introduce a Bill, In either case he must accept 
battle on a definite issue, and thus forfeit all the advantage 
which he has gained by the clever scheming and the adroit 
tactics of Mr. Disraeli, It is, indeed, difficult to believe that 
his lordship will be bold enough to take office at all without 
the promise of substantial support from the Adullamites. 
If a coalition of this kind be formed, it will weed the Liberal 
ranks of men who are a source of weakness, and not of 
strength. The numbers of the party may be reduced; but 
its morale will be immensely raised by a short stay in the 
cold shade of opposition, If, on the other hand, Harl Derby 
should fail to form a Goverment, dnd Earl Russell should 
return to power, he will derive untold accession of strength 
from such a proof that he is: master of the situation, and 
18 for the time the only possible Minister. A dissolution 
might then be resorted to without the slightest impropriety, 
and under circumstances which would warrant a strong con- 
fidence in the result. It is; no doubt, unfortunate that we 
should be involved in a Ministerial crisis at the very moment 
when Europe is plunging into a general war. Few persons 
will regard without apprehension the chance of Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Malmesbury assuming the management. of our 
foreign policy. . But. inconvenient and untoward as this may 


be, it is far better that we should face the contingency than 





that the just demands of our unenfranchised fellow country- 
men should be longer trifled with. The House of Commons 
which has created the situation must bear its responsibility. 








THE FENIAN RAID IN CANADA. 


THE last act in the organization of Fenianism, even with its 
tragic side, is marked by the same Indicrous absence of 
forethought and ordinary sense, by the same want of 
judgment and of the power of combination, which from the 
beginning have been typical of this mischievous folly. Who 
but such leaders would attempt the invasion of a British 
province, having a population of three millions, in which 
existed a perfectly organized military system, holding two 
thousand regular troops, and a complete battery of artillery, 
but four hours from the point of invasion—with a rabble of 
twelve hundred men, without a commissariat, without guns, 
without money, and only imperfectly officered and drilled? 
It could easily have been foreseen that the expedition must 
ignominiously fail; either that the raiders would remain a few 
hours on the soil, and then steal away as best they were able, 
or that the whole band would be exterminated. Nevertheless, 
the attempt has been made, and whether it be the first of a 
series of such efforts, or whether the closing act of the im- 
posture itself, it claims specially to be chronicled. 

The Lakes Erie and Ontario are connected by the Niagara 
River, some thirty-two miles in length. The celebrated Falls 
oceur about eleven miles from Lake Ontario, the rapids of 
which begin at Chippewa, above the Falls, and extend to 
Queenstown below them—a round distance of ten miles, where, 
as a consequence, the river is not navigable. From Buffalo to 
Chippewa, although the current is strong, the stream is easily 
crossed; and as these waters form the boundary between 
Canada and the United States, and are generally but a quarter 
of a mile in width, it is evident that they offer every temptation 
for a dash across the frontier, both from the facility with which 
the advance can be made, or in necessity a retreat effected. 
At the foot of Lake Erie, and at the entrance to the river, is 
the busy-stirring city of Buffalo, where the Irish element is 
considerable, and consequently where Fenianism has been more 
than usually noisy. For some days previous to the beginning 
of June, reports had been spread that a movement was intended 
along the whole frontier, which met but little attention in 
Canada, and on the night of Thursday, the 3lst of May, 
telegraphic despatches were sent by the District Attorney of 
the United States at Buffalo to the mayors of Toronto and 
Hamilton, that 1,500 Fenians were assembled at Buffalo, and 
that they intended to move that night or the next day. The 
‘Toronto papers of the following day gave all these rumours, 
together with a telegram which had been forwarded at half-past 
three a.m., to the effect that the reporter of a Buffalo 
paper had watched the advance of the Fenian body of 600 
men, having nine waggons loaded with ammunition, that they 
had arrived at Black Rock, some three miles from Buffalo, and 
that they had determined on effecting a crossing before morning. 
The authorities, however, seem to have been taken entirely 
by surprise, for when news arrived that the invasion had 
actually taken place, it appears that no special provision had 
been made to meet the emergency. The number of the raiders 
is variously estimated. In the House of Commons they were 
stated, on the authority of Lord Monck, to be between 800 
and 900 men, and the maximum number given is 1,500. A 
Buffalo authority states the precise strength as 1,340, with 2,500 
stand of arms—to supply, from the excess, any sympathizers 
who might join. The point of crossing was about two miles from 
the city of Buffalo on the Niagara River, whence they rapidly 
passed in scows, towed by a tug, to a small village on the 
Canadian side, Fort Erie, so named from a ruined fort which 
was the scene of more than one desperate fight in. the war of 
1812. They were commanded by one O‘Neil, who appears to 
possess energy and courage; but they were without uniforms, 
and there seems to have been no preparation to feed them. 
On the other hand, they appear to have been told off into 
regiments, officered and drilled. Landing on the morning of 
the lst June, they contented themselves on that day with 
throwing out pickets, and sending strong parties to gather 
provisions and forage. They also impounded several horses. 
Payments were made in Irish Bonds. There is no charge 
against them of having committed violence, and, in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, their conduct may be 
called good. 

It is a matter of regret that the advance could not at once 
have been made from Toronto, where the feeling seems to have 
been one of rage and indignation, but want of activity can be 
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traced throughout. The doubt seems to have arisen where 
the attack really would be made. The whole frontier was 
threatened. Hordes of men were reported as ready to cross 
the lines on all points, and Montreal was described as pecu- 
liarly an object to be assaulted from the south. To some 
extent the Niagara movement was considered a feint, the more 
so from the geographical position, which allowed an immediate 
retreat. One would think, however, that no time should have 
been lost in attacking this body; more especially as the 
western Canadian peninsula is completely traversed by rail- 
ways, and in four hours the troops could have been brought to 
bear on the point. ‘The facts really are, that it was not until 
past noon that the column under Colonel Peacocke of the 
16th, an officer of a deservedly high reputation, left Toronto. 
Early in the morning, however, a Volunteer corps from that 
city, the Queen’s Own, with the 13th Hamilton Volunteers, 
was forwarded by railway to the entrance of the Welland 
Canal (connecting the two lakes), Port Colborne. Prepa- 
rations had been made the preceding day to call out these 
two corps—the limit of Executive activity—and the conse- 
quence was that they were prepared to march. Colonel 


| attack at daylight. 





Peacocke did not arrive at Chippewa until ten o’clock on | 


the night of Friday. His forces consisted of the 16th and 


47th, with a battery of artillery; and, on being joined by the | 


10th Royals (Volunteers), at dawn on the Saturday, his force 
amounted to 2,000 men. The Volunteer battalion, on the other 
hand, arrived at Port Colborne about noon on the Friday ; and 
on the evening of that day orders were received to hold them- 
selves in readiness to take the railway running to Fort Erie, 
to the quay, thence to disembark, and to march north and 
jain Peacocke’s brigade, which was to leave Chippewa. 
men were ready in the train at half-past eleven at night, but 
the order to move was not given until four on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 2nd. 


The | 


The train accordingly proceeded a distance of | 


twelve miles to Ridgway Station, about five miles from the | 


village of Fort Erie. Here the men disembarked, and it must 
be mentioned, to the discredit of the Canadian authorities, that 
these volunteers, about 700 in number, were totally unprovided 
with rations, and, excepting what each could buy for himself, 
they went onward on their march with empty stomachs. This 


column, under the command of Colonel Booker, started from | 


the station about half-past seven; and the Queen’s Own were 
deployed as skirmishers, under Major Gilmour. The force 


advanced along the road for about a mile, and as at this | 


point it is traversed by a belt of wood, some caution was 
observed, and not without reason, for the sharp report of 
several hundred rifles showed that the Fenians were massed 
at this point to dispute the advance. What they were doing 
in this particular direction, it is not easy to discover. The 
theory is that they were advancing towards the Welland Canal, 
for the purpose of destroying it. If this be so, and as it is 
evident that no military result would be attained by the act of 
violence, it is not unnatural to account for the proceeding as the 
suggestion of some Buffalo forwarder. The destruction of the 
Welland Canal would be of infinite commercial importance to 
Buffalo, as it would turn the whole carrying trade through 
that city, to the detriment of Oswego, and it would almost 
seem that some of the prompters of the Fenian movement may 
have had that end in view. The particulars of the contest 
are only imperfectly known. It can, however, be said 
that these 700 young men, not one of whom had seen a 
shot fired before, bore the attack of the whole Fenian force 
for about an hour, behaving with great steadiness, firing 
away their whole ammunition, and then deliberately retiring 
before the Fenians, who made no attempt to purste them. 
The latter, fighting under cover of the bush, sent their wounded 
immediately to the rear, and doubtless the greater number were 
conveyed across the river, as, excepting in a trifling degree, 
and then by a handful of men, they were unmolested the whole 
of Saturday. The volunteers lost four killed, and forty-three 
wounded. Of the severity of the contest at one point, the 
losses of the University Company may be adduced as a 
criterion ; going into the affair with forty bayonets, they had 
one killed and eleven wounded—one-third of the whole. The 
Volunteers withdrew to the Railway-station, and the Fenians 
returned towards Fort Erie. 

Colonel Dennis’s operations are somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. With seventy or eighty men on board the steamer 
W. H. Robb, he left Port Colborne, and hearing that only a 
small body of Fenians were left at Fort Erie he landed and 
took the whole party prisoners, placing them under the 
hatches of his tug. But about two o'clock a body of the 
Fenians, about 600 men, attacked Colonel Dennis, who went 
into action with 72 men; nevertheless, he showed front against 
the force, of course to be routed, with the loss of 3 killed and 13 


wounded. In the mean time, Colonel Peacocke’s force of regulars, 
having left their bivouac about eight o’clock on the morning of 
Saturday, commenced their march to effect a junction with 
the volunteers. On the advance he heard of the affair at 
Ridgway. The column was accordingly turned towards Fort 
Erie, distant from Chippewa fifteen miles, near which place he 
arrived at dark, again bivouacking, with an intention to 
A further force arrived at this place 
early on Sunday. Colonel Lowry, of the 47th, with two 
pieces of artillery and some volunteers, left Toronto on 
the Saturday, and at Hamilton he was joined by Colonel 
Travers, of the 60th. They proceeded by railway to 
the suspension-bridge, three hours by railway from Toronto, 
and one and a half from Hamilton. Here this force remained 
for the night. On Sunday morning, by means of the Hrie and 
Ontario Railway they were brought within six miles of Fort 
Erie, on which they marched. On the other hand the Volun- 
teer battalion from Port Colborne, strengthened by ten companies, 
advanced upon Fort Erie. Thus about 4,000 men were gathered 
for the attack. But it was to little purpose, for during the 
darkness of Saturday night the raiders quietly, and without 
molestation, took their departure as they came, and left the 
Canadian shores. So far as the statements can be under- 
stood, about a hundred prisoners are in the hands of the 
Government. 

It is a matter of great regret that more energy was not 
shown, and the whole force captured. But the spirit of 
the Canadian volunteers deserves all praise. It is evident 
that however stirring the times, they can be relied on. We 
think, too, that the American Government have acted with 
perfectly good faith, and that they did loyally interfere to 
intercept demonstrations against other parts of the province. 
In any country, control over a movement of the character of 
Fenianism, so long as it consists in mere declamation, is, to 
some extent, an impossibility. In this case so many threats 
had been made, and so much boasting indulged in, and so much 
impotent display set forth, that mere preparation was no 
promise of action, and the authorities felt called upon in no 
way to interfere. But even here the United States officials 


communicated to the Canadian Executive what was going on, 


and the latter can in no way complain of having been taken 
by surprise. It would appear that the Fenians have not been 


| discouraged by the result of their raid. But it is not the less 





certain that their efforts are as idle as they are wicked and 
mischievous. 








OFFICIAL PROMPTITUDE. 


In 1854 a British officer, Captain Coles, whilst serving in 
the Sea of Azof during the Crimean war, saw how greatly 
small ships of light draught carrying the heaviest guns were 
required, and devised a gun raft to be protected by an iron 
shield. Lord Lyons thought the idea so valuable that he 
brought it before a board of naval officers, who, being wnani- 
mous in its favour, he communicated with the Admiralty on 
the subject, and the result was that Captain Coles was ordered 
home to carry out his invention ; but the war shortly came to 
an end, and with it apparently all disposition on the part of 
the Admiralty to encourage such an invention. In 1859 the 
country was roused by rumours of the formidable iron-clad 
fleet our neighbours across the Channel were constructing, and 
Captain Coles having in the interval devoted his attention to 
the improvement and perfecting of his original design with 
great success, again pressed his plans upon the consideration 
of the Admiralty, and at length succeeded in inducitig them to 
have a turret fitted and tried on board the Trusty. The took 
place in 1861, and the official report was so favourable that the 
Prince Consort, who comprehended the importance of the issues 
involved, wrote to Captain Coles, congratulating him upon his 
great success. 

It might be supposed that a system which offered so many 
important and obvious advantages, after passing through this 
ordeal with success, would have been at once adopted by the 
Admiralty, at least for a portion of the iron-clads about to be 
built, or that, at any rate, if further trial were’ deemed 
desirable, it would be made with the utmost in order that 
the building of turret ships should be substituted for that 
of the far more costly broadside vessels, if. the ‘seagoing 
capabilities of the former were established. But the Admiralty 
were never accused of acting with common sense—and what 
they did was this: they ordered the Royal Sovereign to” be 
converted into a turret-ship, and detained her three years 
undergoing the operation, hurrying on at the same time the 
building of broadside iron-clads, which the result of the trial 
of the Royal Sovereign might, and in fact has, rendered obsolete. 
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Then, strange to say, when that very able officer, Captain 
Sherrard Osborn, her commander, pronounced her infinitely 
the most efficient man-of-war he had ever seen, and that no 
broadside ship would have a chance against her, an opinion 
shared by all the naval officers who witnessed her manceuvres, 
the Admiralty discovered that she was not the right sort of 
vessel for testing the capabilities of the turret system for sea- 
going vessels—in short, that they must begin again. So they 
ordered a new turret vessel to be built, and she has not yet 
been tried. 

In the mean time everybody, but the Admiralty, is con- 
vinced of the adaptability of the turret system to sea-going 
ships. In short, it is not a matter of opinion but a known 
fact, that foreign nations have largely availed themselves 
of the invention of Captain Coles, British shipbuilders 
supplying the turret vessels. The Minerva, a turret vessel 
of only 1,000 tons, built by Laird, made the voyage to Rio 
from Liverpool in thirty days. The Hwuascar, of only 1,100 
tons, also by Laird, with her full complement of guns, and 
stores, and provisions on board, and nearly one hundred tons 
extra of coal, encountered very heavy weather in her passage 
to Brest, but showed herself an excellent sea-boat, very buoyant, 
rolling easily even when placed broadside to a heavy sea in the 
Race of Holyhead; proving as the Liverpool Albion observed, 
“that armour-clad ships of even small size can be built on 
Captain Coles’ turret principle to combine speed and sea-going 


qualities of the first order, carrying at the same time a much | 
_ rests on a circular wooden turn-table of great strength, having 


heavier armament than vessels of similar tonnage of the ordi- 
nary construction.” In fact, all the turret ships hitherto 
constructed by English builders, that have been subjected to 
heavy weather, have proved themselves excellent sea-boats, and 
decidedly superior to broadside iron-clads of the same tonnage, 





as might have been predicted from the more equable and | 


central position of their weights. Captain Coles says, “ The 
Rolf Krake and Smertch in the Baltic have been at sea in 
heavy gales of wind and behaved admirably; whilst our broad- 
side iron-clad of the same tonnage, the Research, has never 


been at sea in a gale of wind, but on one occasion in a | 


double-reef topsail breeze, when her captain was nearly washed 
overboard.” 

Money being more truly than ever the sinews of war, and 
the ability of a nation to equip and maintain an armament 
being determined by the national revenue, the vastly greater 
cheapness of the turret system must insure its superseding the 
old system of side ports, which to deliver the same weight of 
broadside costs about two-and-a-half times as much, that is to 
say, requires two-and-a-half times the tonnage, horse-power, 
and crew. Taking the first twelve turret vessels built in 
England, and comparing them with the first twelve broadside 
ironclads, the weight of broadside will be found to be nearly 
alike, whereas, as the following figures will show, the other 
conditions are most unequal :— 


Tonnage. Horse-power. Crew. 
Turret ships ...... 21,100 4,350 1,732 
Broadside ships... 54,789 10,060 6,369 


The superiority of turret ships over their competitors in 
fighting capacity, even when both carry the same weight of 
broadside, is also immense. Turret ships can carry heavier 
guns, work their guns much easier, have a steadier gun-plat- 
form, larger field of view, and more distinct sight of the object, 
and consequently better aim, with greater rapidity, and far 
more extensive angle of fire being such a combination of 
advantages as would deprive the far more costly broadside 
vessel of all chance of success in an encounter. The Americans 
have just sent us a specimen of their turret ships in the 
monitor Miantonomoh. She made the voyage from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Queenstown in ten days and ten hours, the 
extent of her rolling marked by the indicator during her voyage 
being seven degrees, whilst the maximum rolling of her paddle- 
wheel consorts was eighteen degrees and twenty-four degrees 
respectively. From about 4 feet below the water-line upwards 
her sides are of timber, 7 feet thick, outside which is a covering 
of 7-inch iron plate. Though only 1,500 tons, she carries four 
15-inch guns, throwing a broadside of 1,920]bs; and our 
enormous Minotawrs and Agincourts of 6,600 tons broadside 
only 1,324, costing half a million a piece, with their sides of 
5-inch iron plates, and only a 10-inch wood backing, would be 
blown out of, or rather under, the water by her at the first 
broadside, just as a bandbox would be smashed by a sledge- 
hammer. 

Captain Coles deserves the thanks of his countrymen for the 
unwearied assiduity with which, in spite of the lengthened 
course of cold-water treatment to which he has been subjected 
by the Admiralty, he has laboured to bestow on the naval 














service of his country the benefit of his invention, aetuated by 
the honourable ambition of producing a vessel superior, in point 
of economy and efficiency, to all others. What the country 
owes to those who have perversely retarded his operations up 
to the present time, and made use of the interval thus obtained 
to squander enormous sums in costly structures, which it is no 
exaggeration to say were obsolete before they were laid down 
—who have never advanced a step except under the pressure 
of public opinion, and have always shown a disposition to 
resume their obstructiveness as soon as it was safe to do 
so—every day will make clearer. Truth, however, is stronger 
than error, and circumstances compel even the wrongheaded- 
ness of Admiralty officials; and on Friday last the Admiralty 
took not a step, but a stride, in advance, in actually subjecting 
one of the turrets of the Royal Sovereign to fire, thus carrying 
out the recommendation of the Turret-ship Committee made 
in their report to the Admiralty of June 28, 1865; the gun 
employed on the occasion being the 9-in. 12}-ton. “ Woolwich ” 
rifle (6 grooves), which carries a solid shot of 250 lbs., with a 
powder charge of 43 lbs. 

The turret consists of an inner-skin of two }-inch boiler- 
plates, then vertical iron ribs 10 inches in depth and 20 inches 
apart, with the spaces between filled in solid with teak, bound 
together by a diagonal bracing of } by 3-inch iron. Next come 
8 inches of teak, and then the outer armour-plate, 5} inches 
thick ; the space round the gun-port being further strengthened 
by 43 inches armour-plate at the back of the 5}. The turret 


a hollow axle, or pivot, 44 inches thick, 26 inches in diameter, 
7 feet 6 inches in length, weighing nearly three tons, round 
which it revolves on a double row of conical wheels placed 
beneath its circumference. Each aperture in which the turret 
stands is fitted with an iron ring of great strength, and, in 
addition to the thickness of the deck (14 inches of wood and 
1 inch, and in some places 2 inches, of iron), in order the more 
effectually to secure the turn-table from injury by shot, the 
strength of the collar round the aperture is still further in- 
creased by a “ glacis plate ” 3 inches in thickness next the ring, 
and gradually tapering to nothing. The turret may thus be 
said to form a half-sunken circular fort, having the sides and 
deck of the ship for its glacis, and this glacis protecting the 
base of the turret with the machinery of the turn-table. The 
turret being constructed in relation to our ideas of naval artillery 
in 1862, was well known to be incapable of offering any effectual 
resistance to so powerful a gun as the 9-inch 12}-ton rifle, 
with a charge of 43lbs. of powder, but the object of the experi- 
ment was to see whether the turret would stand a good 
pounding without having its power of rotary motion disabled, 
which had happened to some of the American monitors before 
Charleston, and in this respect the result of the experiment 
was highly satisfactory, showing that the revolving machinery 
had been so judiciously chosen, and so effectually protected, 
that the upper portion of the turret might literally be shot 
away without the motive power of the turn-table being at all 
affected. 

May we then be allowed to express a hope that this, incom- 
parably the most powerful system both of offensive and defen- 
sive armament for ships of war hitherto devised, may now 
receive a development commensurate with its vast importance 
to this maritime country, and that the building of ironclads so 
little likely to sustain the honour of the British flag, either 
for sailing or fighting, as our recent specimens, shall be 


discontinued ? 








THE REPORT OF THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


Arrer some delay, the report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the disturbances in Jamaica last 
autumn has been issued to the public, together with the 
despatch addressed by Mr. Cardwell to Sir Henry Storks. 
The date of the report is the 9th of April; that of the 
despatch, the very day on which the blue book was laid before 
Parliament—viz., last Monday, June 18th; so that it is evi- 
dent that the Colonial Secretary and the Government generally 
have taken time to deliberate on the voluminous documents 
submitted to them, and to mature their opinion as to the 
course they ought to follow. The conclusions arrived at by the 
Commissioners, and the judgment framed thereon by the 
Cabinet, are such as we have all along ventured to anticipate. 
Indeed, they could not well be otherwise. The Commissioners 
do not attempt to deny, what by some extreme writers in this 
country has been questioned—the existence, namely, of dis- 
turbances in St. Thomas-in-the-East, which “ had their imme- 
diate origin in a planned resistance to lawful authority.” They 
admit that some of the malcontents “ contemplated the attain- 
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ment of their ends by the death or expulsion of the white 
inhabitants of the island,” and that the disorder spread with 

eat and alarming rapidity over an extensive tract of country, 
so that prompt and vigorous naval and military operations 
weré rendered absolutely necessary to preserve the safety of the 
éolonists and thé permanence of British rule. But they con- 
demn unsparingly, as every man of proper feeling and cool 
reason has months ago condemned, the continuance of martial 
law in fall force long after any necessity for its maintenance 
had ceased ; the excessive cruelty and illegality of many of the 
punishments; the wanton barbarity of the burning, by our 
troops, of one thousand houses; and the infamous injustice of 
the hanging of Mr. Gordon. On all these points we conceive 
there cannot be a doubt in any reflective and unbiased mind. 
We certainly do not agree with those who argue that there 
was nothing in the nature of a rebellion—that there was 
only a local riot which might have been suppressed by the 
civil force. On the contrary, it has appeared to us from the 
first that there was a serious disturbance, attended by acts 
of great atrocity on the part of the negroes, and that the 
flame quickly extended to contiguous districts. This was 
unquestionably a very dangerous state of things to deal with. 
The negro is a long-suffering, and, often for generations, a 
singularly patient creature; but, when his blood once takes 
fire, the mischief spreads with amazing rapidity, and the dull, 
spiritless drudge becomes a ferocious minister of revenge. 
From the murders committed at the commencement of the 
disturbances, it was evident that the blacks of Jamaica had 
suddenly burst out into one of their periodical fits of fury; and, 
whatever may have been the cause—whether it was or was 
not the result of misgovernment and ill-usage—it is clear that 
such a state of things formed a danger of a menacing kind, 
and cast on Mr. Eyre the imperative duty of taking active 
measures for the protection of life and property. There may, 
at the moment, have been some exaggeration in the fears of 
the white community; but there can be no doubt that the 
peril was actual and serious, and we, sitting safe at home, 
are bound to judge with some leniency even the excessive 
apprehensions of people placed in the midst of such combustible 
materials, and already shocked by the commission of murderous 
crimes. We do not wonder, therefore, at the proclamation of 
martial law in the disturbed districts; we are quite disposed to 
believe that it was a necessity of the case. It was probably 
owing to the prompt application of military means of re- 
pression that the rising, which soon ran over a considerable 
tract of country from its source in St. Thomas-in-the-Hast, 
was so speedily stamped out; and both the Commissioners and 
the Government concur in giving Mr. Eyre eredit for his action 
in the first instance. But the very fact that the movement 
was so quickly and easily suppressed should have shown the 
colonial authorities, either that disaffection was not deeply 
seated, or that the negroes lacked the power or the courage to 
make it dangerous. ‘This should have been a consideration 
inclining the whites to mercy; whereas it seems to have acted 
as an incitement to sanguinary and ruthless reprisals. It is 
unquestionable that a perfect Reign of Terror prevailed in 
Jamaica during last October; that many persons were shot 
upon most insufficient evidence, or no evidence at all; and that 
the flogging of men and women was such as to disgrace any 
civilized land. For some weeks after the entire suppression of 
the rising, when the island, except for the savage doings of 
the soldiery, sailors, and marines, was perfectly quiet, martial 
law was maintained, and miserable negroes were hurried to 
death, or subjected to torture and indignity, at the caprice of 
men who are notoriously unfit for judging evidence, and who 
on the present occasion were inflamed with passion, and with 
a vindictive feeling towards a subject and often a suffering 
race. Herein lies the gist of the charge against Mr. 
Eyre and his subordinates, and it is in no wise weakened 
by the fact that in the first instance military measures 
were rendered necessary by the disaffection of the blacks 
in certain portions of the island. Let it be granted that 
there was a rising, and that martial law was unavoid- 
able. The danger passed away with the first show of 
force, and an attitude of armed watchfulness would have been 
sufficient to prevent its recurrence. As it was, the powers of 
the law were strained—or, rather, law and justice were equally 
defied—in order that a spirit of the wildest revenge might have 
full swing. The soldiers met with scarcely the shadow of 
opposition, even in the disturbed districts themselves; yet they 
fell upon the blacks in a mania of savageness. Nothing 
worse has been seen since the days when Judge Jefferies and 
Colonel Kirk made the West of England red with the blood of 
Monmouth’s unfortunate supporters. With far greater pro- 
vocation, We did not carry matters with a higher hand in India 








during the dismal days of 1857. The arrest of Mr. Gordon in 
a district that was not under martial law, and his conveyance 
to one that was, in order that he might be tried by a tribunal 
which it was well known had resolved upon his death, was, 
perhaps, the miost flagrant instance of wrong-doing in the 
whole miserable business, because it was the most deliberate 
and cold-blooded; but there were many others nearly as bad, 
and the prolongation of martial law beyond the period when 
it was necessary, was in itself a crime of which it is difficult 
to speak too severely. “Future goad government,” as 
Mr. Cardwell says in his admirable and most temperate 
despatch to the Commissioners, “is not the object of martial 
law. Example and punishments are not its objects: its 
securities can only be justified when and so far as they are 
absolutely necessary for the immediate re-establishment of the 
public safety.” The Colonial Secretary has placed the facts of 
the case in so clear a light that we are tempted to reproduce 
his words :— 


“ As early as the 27th October, Governor Eyre wrote to me that on 
the 20th he had left Morant Bay, satisfied that the rebellion was got 
under; and on the 30th, a fortnight before the actual expiration of 
martial law, it was formally stated in the proclamation of amnesty 
that the wicked rebellion lately existing in certain parts of the county 
of Surrey had been subdued ; that the chief instigators thereof, and 
actors therein, had been visited with the punishment due to their 
heinous offences ; and that the Governor was certified that the inha- 
bitants of the district lately in rebellion were desirous to return to 
their allegiance. You have jastly observed how much easier it is to 
decide such questions after than before the event, and that sometimes 
the success of the measures adopted for the prevention of an evil 
deprives the authors of those measures of the evidence they would 
otherwise have had of their necessity. Yet, upon a full review of all 
the circumstances of the case, her Majesty’s Government cannot but 
agree with the conclusion of your report, ‘ that by the continuance of 
martial law in its full force to the extreme limit of the statutory 
operation, the people were deprived for longer than the necessary 
period of the great constitutional privileges by which the security of 
life and property is provided for.’ They also agree with you that, if 
not from the date of the apprehension and execution of Bogle, at 
least from the time at which the reinforcements from Nassau and 
Barbadoes had arrived, and the amnesty was proclaimed, ‘ there could 
have been no necessity for that promptitude in the execution of the 
law which almost precluded a calm inquiry into each mian’s guilt or 
innocence ;’ and that ‘ directions might and ought to have been given 
that courts-martial should discontinue their sittings. The prisoners 
in custody might then well have been handed over for trial by the 
ordinary tribunals.’ ” 


The insufficiency of the evidence upon which Gordon was 
convicted, as well as the manner of his trial, are also strongly 
condemned ; and the conclusion at which the Government have 
arrived, that Mr. Eyre cannot be permitted to resume his post, 
is one which can hardly excite any surprise, and which, we 
are confident, will cause very general satisfaction. The more 
extreme opponents of his policy are, indeed, urging Ministers 
to direct a prosecution against him; failing which, it is 
thought that the Aborigines Protection Society should take 
the matter up. We are doubtful, however, if public opinion 
would sustain such a course, though it would certainly be con- 
sistent with strict justice. The Commissioners, while strongly 
condemning several actions, have, with strange inconsistency, 
refrained from distinctly laying the blame on the shoulders of 
particular men; and, although Mr. Cardwell has spoken out 
with greater courage, it is questionable whether English 
society, on the whole, is not inclined—perhaps weakly—to 
bury a discreditable past in forgetfulness. But one thing is 
clear :—Mr. Eyre should never again be allowed to represent 
her Majesty in any of our colonies. He has compromised our 
fame in Jamaica, and should, at the least, be relegated to as 
much obscurity as his lamentable indiscretions will permit him 
to enjoy. 








COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 


LITERATURE does not meet with much favour in the Upper 
House. Some of my lords have written verses, some have 
ventured dramas, and other some, as became hereditary makers 
of history, have attempted the “ historic page,” but still they 
have no great sympathy with men of letters—they prefer 
noblemen of letters. Now there are professional authors, 
persons who must trust to their pens as a sole support, and 
whose properties, won by brain-work, are valuable after their 
kind. These individuals have never been over-petted by any 
government in this country. In France, literary merit opens 
the door for an aspirant to office; with us, until lately, a writer 
would find his gift as fatal to him as the dower of beauty was 
said by Lord Byron to have been to Italy. There are yet 
numbers of people who retain the old Grub-street notion of an 
author, who imagine that his life is passed between the tavern 
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and the publisher’s, between devilled kidneys and the printer’s 
devil,—that he is improvident and in debt,—that he composes 
articles in sponging-houses,—that he is unfit for practical 
affairs, —and is on the whole an amusing vagabond who dashes 
off manuscript partly for diversion, and partly for his dinner. 
Authors themselves are much to blame for this, and are paying 
the penalty of an absurd custom. It takes a long time to 
change the opinion of an entire nation, especially when it is 
like ours, a nation which is attached to an opinion by age, if 
for no other reason. The Grub-street joke was carried down 
from Goldsmith, even to Thackeray, who blames the former 
for doing what he unhesitatingly did himself. The effect 
has been that, as a rule, literature is a following regarded by 
the middle classes as more or less disreputable though divert- 
ing, while among many of the higher it is looked upon as an 
unsubstantial claim to preferment. That it has grown to be 
what it is, on the whole the first literature in Europe, is 
certainly not owing to undue patronage from the administra- 
tion. Sydney Smith told a story of a man who prospered in 
spite, and not because, of a chronic defect, and English 
literature has advanced in the teeth of a very stupid dis- 
couragement, which there are a few absurd enough to believe is 
the reason why it has progressed. Even in China the choicest 
premiums at the disposal of the State are bestowed on literary 
merit; in Germany, places are made for men of science. The | 
miserable grant or dole set apart here as the reward of a 
similar excellence is more an insult than an honour, and its 
distribution often exhibits a want of discrimination sufficient to 
deprive the endowment even of the semblance of respectability. 

We are led to these remarks by the debate last week in | 
reference to copyright. A good many years since, Hood wrote 
a series of papers in the Atheneum, from which (to guard 
against the fault we would condemn in others) we have 
borrowed the title of this article. He spent on the subject all 
the force of his pungent wit, and all the animation of a fancy 
which could argue while it gambolled. “Are the heirs of a 
man’s head,” he characteristically inquired, “less valuable to 
him than the heirs of his body?” He was unable to see how 
the law, so protective of the interests of one, could be so utterly 
indifferent to the safety of the other. He felt a natural fond- 
ness for the creatures of his brain, and would not lose sight of 
them altogether when sent abroad upon the world. He spoke, 
too, honestly and manfully, as a writer ought to speak, on the 
injustice of depriving an author of a protection for the labour 
of his genius, and insisted that the statutes in that connection 
were entirely insufficient and unfair. Were he now alive, we 
can imagine how potently he would urge the case made by 
Lord Lyttelton. The aristocratic gobble-wobble manner in 
which the motion was extinguished should not altogether 
discourage its mover. Why should an author be subjected 
to a mutilation called dramatizing without his permission? If 
a design for chimney-pots is patented, and you lodge an esti- 
mate and description of it with Chaff Wax, or some other 
indispensable functionary, nobody dare imitate your invention. 
A book is entered at Stationers’ Hall and duly published, when 
pounce upon it falls the hungry sensationalist, without leave 
or license. The work, which has cost the writer perhaps 
infinite toil and care, the cunning studied art, the moving slow- 
drawn pictures, the gradual climax, and the close-woven narra- 
tive, are hacked, garbled, and vulgarized, until the exigencies 
of the stage, and the real pump or the real water of the 
manager, can be brought to play upon the unfortunate story. 
Those who have experienced the pain of seeing th mselves 
quoted and misspelled may have some notion of the agony an 
author endures when he finds his book compelled to do penance 
in the white sheet of a melodrama. Mr. Pyecroft, in his 
pleasant “ Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” relates a story 
told him by a printer, which may serve to illustrate what may 
be done to ruin a poet. The poet intending to say— 


“ See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire,” 





to his horror and confusion found the line published— 
See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire.” 


And bad as this appears, it is not worse than the manner in 
which a novelist finds his choicest phrases and points twisted 
into the rant and fustian of an “adapter.” But apart from 
such a view of the matter, surely there is a principle of right 
involved in it. It means money to the writer, and our practical 
legislators ought to remember that where, as we have said, 
literature is left to shift completely for itself, the least they 
could do is to allow its exponents and professors to live. A 
music-hall jingle with a rowdy chorus is safe from peculation, 
and is made an almost continual source of profit by the inventor 





or the singer. We do not object to this, but why not extend | 


the same privilege to a novel and a novelist? If you introduce 
“ Constantinople,” or any similar stuff, into a burlesque, you 
must first get permission from Mr. Arthur Lloyd; it won’t do 
for you to smuggle “ Ka-foozle-um” under false pretences, to 
string other words to that enchanting melody ; if you enlist the 
air into your service, you must, very properly, pay for it. But 
catch a novel, and cook it at discretion for the stage, and there 
is no one to call you to account. We cannot perceive the 
enormous difficulty of discriminating either upon the bond 
fides or the contrary of a dramatic concoction. A commis- 
sion, or an office, could be easily established which 
would regulate infringements of the kind, nor is it 
fair to magnify this obstruction out of all proportion with its 
dimensions. First make the law—and it cannot be maintained 
that on the face of the requirement there is anything unreason- 
able—fence it with consistent provisions so as to enable it to 
perform its functions, and we feel assured that those functions 
would render a service not only to literary men, but to 
literature itself. Literary men are modest enough in their 
demands. Engaged in an occupation which indicates the very 
disposition most sensitive to praise, to blame, to the veers and 
flaws of fortune, they are, as a rule, singularly uncomplaining. 
They have with an honest pride deprecated the alms which 
their predecessors accepted under the excuse of a compliment 
for dedications. Thanks to the taste they have created, their 


| business is self-supporting; all they want is the fairplay given 


to other occupations in the State. It may be said, if they are 
preyed upon, it is by their own brethren ; but this retort is not 


| conclusive, There have been play factors since the time of 


Davenant, a tasteless fellow who converted the “ Taming of the 


| Shrew” into a miserable piece called “ Sawney the Scot.” 


But so there are roguish lawyers, quack doctors, and unclean 
parsons, and they respectively injure no persons more 
than the reputable members of their own callings. ‘The 
law protects the interests of the flock, and does not count 
them all black sheep because of a mixture. Literature has 
many branches, but they grow from a parent stem. You cannot 
hurt a part of it without injuring the rest, and if you foster the 
tree even to its youngest leaf the caress will blossom into good 
fruit. We trust that when the dust and heat of party warfare 
have abated, the members of the House of Commons who are 
indebted to literature will not forget its claims. Not only on 
this question of the privileges of the romancist, but upon many 
others—the duration of copyright, for instance—it would be well 
to have a reform. Writers who are concerned for the drama 
should use their pens vigorously in aid of the novelist on the 
point brought forward by Lord Lyttelton, Our plays are bad 
enough in all conscience; we should endeavour to keep our 
novels intact. Just now the public mind is not ripe for 
entertaining a matter of this nature; but we have little doubt, 
if the press would take it up on the first opportunity, that the 
weight of popular opinion would be brought eventually into the 
scale of the argument for protection. There is no ground that 
we can see for denying a novelist full and complete control over 
the work of his imagination. If we concede such a right to a 
comic singer or the inventor of a ghost, there can be no reason 
for withholding it from gentlemen who labour so hard and 80 
ingeniously both for our entertainment and instruction. 








A NEW SCIENTIFIC CONQUEST. 


Ir is to animal magnetism, or mesmerism, that mankind are 
indebted for the idea of inducing a state of anesthesia, or 
insensibility to pain, as a preliminary to surgical operations, 
and for the first examples in which this idea was carried into 
practice, and the grand result of perfect immunity from pain 
successfully obtained. Dr. Elliotson, in a pamphlet on the subject 
published in 1843, recorded 40 painless operations; and from 
this period up to 1846 no less than 152 (16 of which were 
amputations, and 28 the removal of tumours, many of enormous 
size) were recorded in the pages of the “ Zoist.” The medical 
profession, however, did not welcome this boon to suffering 
humanity. The anesthetic employed was tainted with the 
heresy of acting occasionally as a curative agent without the 
sanction of the pharmacopoeia or the College of Physicians. 
Indeed, it had been known to be guilty of so flagrant a breach 
of professional etiquette as to cure a condemned limb when 
merely called in to produce the insensibility desired for its 
removal. But, as generally happens, nothing could be more 
unquestionable and conclusive than the facts, nothing more 
lamentable than the hostility with which they were received, 
and the desire to discredit them. By some the patients, who 
stated that they had felt no pain, were denounced as impostors; 
whilst others did not scruple to say that the pain arising 
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from operations “was a wise provision, and that patients 
were all the better for it.” In defiance of facts, and latterly 
in defiance of a growing public opinion, for eight long years the 
leaders of the medical profession shut their eyes and stopped 
their ears to the question of the possibility and the desirability 
of saving patients who came under the operator’s knife the 
pain and agony attendant upon severe surgical operations. As 
well-attested cases, however, multiplied both at home and 
abroad, and came by degrees to the knowledge of larger and 
larger portions of the community, the profession gradually 
awoke to the consciousness of the growing difficulties of their 
situation. At this crisis the effects of ether in removing pain 
were found out in America, and the discovery was at once 
welcomed with acclamation by the profession in England as 
affording them the much-desired means of retreating from a 
position daily becoming more and more untenable. The medical 
journals hastened to announce the fact in articles rejoicing in 
the heading “ Animal Magvetism Superseded,” and became at 
once converts to the solemn duty of preventing the agony of 
surgical operations. 

The great defect of animal magnetism as an anesthetic was 
that the production of the desired insensibility could not be 
insured in all cases, this peculiar effect of its application being 
manifested only in certain individuals. In fact, the effects of 
the operation of magnetizing varied with the idiosyncrasies both 
of operator and patient, according to laws not yet ascertained. 
The production of insensibility at the first sitting, though 
frequent in the practice of some magnetizers, were on the 
whole rare, and not to be certainly counted upon, whilst in 
some patients such effects were never produced. ‘These state- 
ments require qualification when applied to the natives of 
Hindostan, amongst whom it is quite an exception to the 
general rule when insensibility to pain cannot be easily induced 
by the application of animal magnetism. Indeed, to such an 
extent. is this the case that a government hospital was esta- 
blistied at Calcutta, under the enlightened administration of 
Lord Dalhousie, for the express purpose of giving the natives 
the benefit of undergoing operations in the mesmeric trance. 
The fame of the wonderful cures performed at this hospital, 
under the auspices of Dr. Esdaile, drew patients with diseases 
of long standing, requiring such a free use of the knife as they 
had been terrified to undergo in the conscious state, from all 
parts of India, whilst the proportion of recoveries from the 
most severe operations will probably long remain without 
parallel in the annals of surgery. 

Although animal magnetism is doubtless for many reasons 
to be preferred to any other anesthetic agent in all cases where 
it can be successfully applied, its limited applicability rendered 
the discovery of the anesthetic power of ether a great boon to 
suffering humanity. From the greater rapidity and certainty 
of its effects, chloroform, as is well known, rapidly superseded 
ether, though the question of its superiority has been lately 
raised by a French physician, the repeated instances in which its 
exhibition has been attended by death having induced a grow- 
ing belief that there is no mode of discriminating those cases 
in which it may be safely applied from those in which its use 
may be productive of fatal results. In addition, however, to 
the occasionai paralysis of the action of the heart and arrest of 
the circulation, terminating in death, produced by chloroform, 
in cases where its administration has to be prolonged to meet 
the requirements of a somewhat lengthy operation, its use is 
very commonly followed by sickness, so severe and long 
continued as sometimes to endanger the prospects of the 
patient’s recovery. Thus it is apparent, that although 
we possess anwsthetic agents, we have still to seek one 
that fulfils all the desired conditions, and meets the require- 
ments of every case. Animal magnetism is perfectly safe and 
innocuous, but its anesthetic effects are uncertain of production, 
and cannot be commanded. Ether and chloroform can be 
always counted upon for producing insensibility, but their use 


consequences. Under these circumstances, an addition to our 
choice of anwsthetic agents becomes highly desirable, particu- 
larly when the new agent combines the desideratum of certainty 
of action, with perfect safety in its results. Such an addition 
has lately been made by Dr. Richardson. 

_ Most of our readers will be familiar with the spray-producer 
introduced about a year ago by the perfumers, consisting of 
two small tubes fixed at right angles, when, one being inserted 
into a bottle of scent, by blowing through the other, a current 
of air passes across the open top of the tube, the lower end 
of which is immersed in the perfume, raises it, by the partial 
vacuum it creates, and disperses it in a cloud of spray. The 
cold produced by this toy suggested to Dr. Richardson whether 


it might not, be possible so to modify the apparatus and increase | 








its power as to make it available for the production of local 
anesthesia. With the hand-ball spray producer and rectified 
ether he found he could bring down the thermometer within 
10° of zero, and that by directing the jet upon the skin he 
was able to produce a definite and murked degree of local 
insensibility, but not sufficient for surgical purposes. He 
next tried the experiment of reducing the temperature of the 
ether by surrounding it with a mixture of ice and salt. By 
this means the ether was reduced to zero and gave a spray 
which brought down the thermometer 6° below zero, and pro- 
duced on the skin such entire insensibility that a needle could 
be passed through without sensation. On the 11th of December, 
1865, the process was tried for the first time in an operation 
on the human subject. The patient was a lady, who required 
to have five front teeth extracted, and to whom the administra- 
tion of chloroform on a former occasion had produced so much 
irregularity in the action of the heart, and other disagreeable 
symptoms, that it was considered inadvisable to repeat it. On 
directing the ether spray upon the gum over the left central 
incisor, at the end of fifty seconds it became as white as the 
tooth itself and perfectly insensible, the vapour was then 
directed on the tooth for twenty or thirty seconds, and a very 
firm tooth was extracted without the slightest expression of 
pain. The use of the ice and salt, however, had eventually to 
be abandoned, on account of the apparatus ceasing to act after 
a certain period. ‘The cause of the apparatus stopping play 
was singular, and could hardly have been foreseen. It arose 
from the freezing of the condensed water deposited by the air 
in the air-tube blocking up the orifice of the jet with ice. 

The apparatus subsequently adopted and found to answer, 
and now coming rapidly into use as a thoroughly practical and 
successful mode of inducing local anethesia, consists of a bottle 
for ether, through the cork of which a small tube containing 
a still smaller is inserted. One end of the inner tube descends 
to the bottom of the bottle, the other for delivering the ether 
terminates just within the extremity of the outer tube or 
casing. A little tube connected with a hand-bellows (or india- 
rubber ball) pierces the outer tube or casing just as it emerges 
from the bottle. Thus when the bellows are worked, a double 
current of air is produced, one descending into the bottle and 
causing a pressure on the surface of the ether, forcing it to 
ascend the inner tube, the other passing upwards and issuing 
as a blast round the mouth of the delivery tube, producing a 
partial vacuum, and driving the ether spray before it. Pure 
rectified ether should be used, not the ordinary ether of the 
shops, containing alcohol. Pure ether has a specific gravity of 
0-723, and instantly boils when poured into the palm of the 
hand. 

Some hundreds of painless operations of all classes, from 
removing a toe-nail and opening an abscess, to removing a 
cancer, and the cesarian section, have been performed by the 
aid of the apparatus with great success within the last few 
months. The hemorrhage is most beneficially controlled by the 
cold, and there has been no instance of sloughing ensuing. 








SEA-SICKNESS. 


TueEreE is a story told about an echo which always answered 
in a different language to that in which it was addreséed. It 
is said that when a German traveller put the courteous inquiry 
to it, ‘“ Wie befinden Sie sich?” (how do you find yourself?) the 
voice dolefully replied, “‘ Sea-sick.” What a dismal answer to 
hear from rocks and stones! What painful associations it 
must call up in many breasts, or rather in a somewhat lower 
zone of the body. A fine old institution is sea-sickness. It is 
true we do not hear that the patriarchs suffered from it; but 
the reason of that must be that, with the exception of Noah, 
they kept on the dry land; but we can fancy that Sclomon’s 


" | ; ’s sai h time of it 
18 occasionally attended with danger, and productive of injurious | and Jehoshaphat's snilors may have ‘bad 's sengn:® 


when the “ships were broken at Ezion-geber,” perhaps in such 
a storm as that which the Psalmist describes, when “they go up 
to heaven and down again to the deep.” Nor yet do we hear 
any complaints from the heroes of the Trojan expedition,nor from 
Ulysses and his brave crew, although Mr. Tennyson makes 


them say— 


“ We have had enough of action and of motion; we 
Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, when the foam was 


seething free ;”— 
and the thought suggests itself that the heroic digestion (which 
was fed on nothing but roast meat, bread, and wine) may have 
been a something to dream of in these days, though unfor- 
tunately not to enjoy. Yet surely we may venture to hope 
that Helen was very ill when she eloped in the packet with 
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Paris. Did she not lie with half-closed eyes thinking what a | 
goose she had been to quit her comfortable room in Menelaus’ | 
house, while Paris rolls up a pillow to put under her head, and | 
tucks a shawl over her beautiful feet? She must have been 
nearer repentance at that moment than after she had landed in 
Troy and got all her “ things ” about her again. | 
It is a melancholy satisfaction to know that the miseries of | 
sea-sickness have left an indelible stamp upon English, Latin, | 
and Greek. The word “nausea,” which occurs in the three 
languages, is neither more nor less than the feeling produced 


by travelling in a “ naus” or ship. No doubt it has largely | 


expanded in meaning, so as to embrace many forms of | proposes “to stretch his legs a bit,” or “ to go and look at the 


physical discomfort and mental annoyance, but we must come 
back at last to the original picture which it calls up—some 
trireme or galley labouring in a nasty short sea, with a vision 





of sallow faces hanging over the bulwarks—of course, on the 


windward side! Poor Cicero was a martyr to this infirmity; | 
he writes to his friend Atticus one day, and informs him joy- | 
fully that he managed to get to Ephesus without suffering. | 
Cxsar mentions that his recruits were quite prostrated by it. | 


Horace is very mirthful at the expense of the rich man who 
goes yachting, and requires the cabin-boy’s services on a 


pleasure-trip. Plutarch is a little too eloquent upon it for | 


quotation; but no classical remark upon the subject is half so 
delicious as what Plato makes Socrates say to Thestetus: 
“If we have nothing to answer, we shall be giving ourselves 
entirely up to our adversary’s argument, and we shall let it 
walk over us and treat us just as it pleases, as people do when 
they are sea-sick.” Nothing can be more graphic. It is one 
proof that human nature has not altered for the last two 
thousand years and more. We can imagine that the Athenian 
youths might walk down with their young lady-friends in the 
evening to the Peireus, when some ship was expected in, and 
almost die with laughter to see Glaucon or Choerilus disembark 
with rueful countenance and rampled tunic. These inspections 
are half the amusement at Dover and all the amusement in 
Folkstone; why should they have been less attractive in 
bygone days P 

But we do not propose to describe what sea-sickness is; 
what muscles are responsible for it; what ganglions are the 
centres of the sensation. Nor is this the place to discuss all the 
remedies that have been proposed, from flannel-bandages to 
ice-bags down the spine. It shall suffice to allude to a few 
types of sufferers, and to note the way in which they treat this 
malady and in which it treats them. 

Passing over the well-authenticated case of the lady who is 
sea-sick directly her husband has decided they will go to 
Outre-mer in the summer, we find, first, the wary and cautious 
patient who has a profound belief in the Pharmacopcooia, 
homceopathic as well as allopathic, and who thinks prevention 
better than cure. This is the man who takes globules of 
nue vomica up to the moment he embarks, and then continues 
it in more rapid doses till—its inefficacy is proved. This is he 
who takes three drops of chloroform on a lump of sugar, and 
who lies on his back in his berth looking at one spot on the 
ceiling, and who always has some specific excuse for being ill— 
that the steward came and spoke to him, or that the boiled leg 
of mutton caught his eye as he involuntarily turned. 

There is the type of utter prostration, of absolute acqui- 
escence .i the inevitable doom. This is the lady who gives 
herself up as lost, and who may be found quite flat on a 
mattress while the ship is yet in Boulogne Harbour, or 
slipping smoothly down Southampton Water. This is the 
man who rushes down at once and rolls himself in his berth 
and turns his face to the wall, endeavouring to die to this 
world altogether, till he reaches the opposite shore. This un- 
resisting, motionless creature is often the victim of a horror 
which the more fidgetty sufferer escapes. In the seclusion of 
that cushioned berth “they that go down to the sea in ships ” 
learn that “it is full of things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts.” It is a sad aggravation of a night 
passage to be bitten as well as tempest-tossed. 

Another type of passenger is the methodical, who, while he 
has profound distrust in himself, yet tries all he can to live out 
the voyage. He discourages conversation, he never goes into 
the cabin in spite of rain or spray, he turns his face to the 
wind, he keeps a fragment of hard biscuit always ready for 
munching if nature tells him that he dare do so, he never looks 





down at the water nor up at the swaying mast-heads, he tries _ 


to breathe outwards when the ship is climbing up a wave, and 


to take a deep inspiration as she plunges down the watery hill. | 


The most awful moment with him is when a cross sea lifts the 
bows at the wrong time, and he finds his lungs quite full just 
as he is about to descend, or the instant when the vessel hangs 
quivering on the crest of a sea and no one knows whether she 


will be held up for the space of one more wave, or whether she 


will at once make her giddy swoop downwards. There is 
_ Something great in this man’s solemnity; he is not seldom a 


conqueror, and he lands at his destined port, apple-green in the 
face, but yet inwardly triumphing. 

A rather contemptible specimen is the sly man, who has 
recourse to a thousand little subterfuges to hide his infirmity. 
Yet it is impossible not to admire to some extent the moral 
courage with which he carries on a conversation up till the 
last moment, and asks, with apparent interest, various 
questions about the ship and the tides. Then he ostentatiously 
compass ;” and those who care to watch him will notice that 
the principal object of attraction to him is something over the 
side of the vessel, from the contemplation of which he will 
presently return, ghastly but smiling. 

Poetical justice seems most amply satisfied when the malady 
seizes and prostrates a noisy, boastful bagman. This specimen 
is rarely found solitary; it is more usual to meet with a small 
group of these “jolly dogs.” They generally commence by 
calling for bottled porter, as being the best “ tipple” on which 
to begin a voyage. Fortified by the genial fluid, they record in 
no unmeasured terms the number of their voyages, the tempests 
which they have encountered, in all of which they have proved 
themselves “regular sea-dogs, sir”’—*“ old salts”—and have 
shown other indications of maritime experience. After the 
porter, a glass or so of brandy and water does not seem to 
come amiss, and the cabin is then frequently enlivened with 
snatches of the popular comic music of the day, rendered with 
infinite gusto, and generally with the utmost good humour. 
We remember in a voyage from Southampton, while still on 
the smooth waters of the Solent, hearing a young bagman 
warbling every species of song till long afterlam. At this, 
a most benevolent-looking old gentleman raised his head from 
his pillow, and remarked how: glad he should be if the singer 
would give him a chance of sleeping. “ By all means,” cried 
the performer, with unabated joviality. “ By all means! and 
what a beautiful day it has been for the race, sir!” ‘ What 
race P”’ said the old gentleman, with kindly interest; “ The 
human race!” shouted the pitiless bagman, being joined in his 
obstreperous delight by the rest of the “jolly dogs.” But all 
this while justice is creeping on; terrible is the revulsion of 
feeling for some of those high-spirited youths. They will go 
up on deck and have a quiet cigar, and a drop of brandy to 
keep out the cold. Yonder is the light at the Needles, and the 
Freshwater cliffs. In twenty minutes we are beyond the 
Needles, and in the Channel swell, and somehow or other the 
cigars will not draw as they did, yet the merriment is if any- 
thing a thought louder, and the cold needs rather more frequent 
sips at the brandy. An hour after, and justice is more than 
vindicated by such misery and such groans as would wring 
pity from the heart of any one who had not witnessed the 
previous outrageous festivity of the sufferers. Yet it is but 
due to this type of traveller to record that ten minutes of 
smooth water generally serve to raise his spirits once more to 
their original level. 

The forms of sea-sickness cannot but remind us, by con- 
trast, of the passengers who are never ill. ‘The best as well 
as the worst side of human nature seems to come out on 
such occasions. Who has not seen the unselfish man, who 
goes about the deck doing good— sometimes picking up a 
crumpled child, and wrapping him up warm, sometimes con- 
ducting a distracted and staggering lady to the leeward side, 
sometimes fetching refreshments, sometimes even holding a 
victim during the paroxysm? There is generally the selfish 
man on board also. He has two gratifications. One consists 
in gibing those who are in the agonies of sickness, and the 
other in satisfying his horrible appetite, rendered even more 
wolfish by the keen sea air. We seem to see him coming up 
the cabin stair and hailing a congenial friend in stentorian 
accents: ‘ There’s bloaters for breakfast, Joe,—bloaters!” or 
else walking up to the cook’s-galley and apostrophizing him,— 
“ Now, cook, don’t let the mutton be overdone—not overdone, 
do you hear?” We know the type and we shudder. 

Far be it from us to draw aside the curtain of the ladies’ 
cabin ; it is enough to know that the wife of our bosom occupies 
a back berth, hot, short, and inaccessible, and that on a 
mattress just in front of that berth is a fine old lady, weighing 
thirteen stone, and a wretched sailor. It is enough to recognise the 


| dismal wails of our infant family coming up through the sky- 


light. And if one is not feeling very comfortable in one’s own 


| arrangement, nor very certain of the future, there be other 


sounds and sights which are not reassuring. The swinging of 
the cabin-lamp is in itself maddening if you are down below ; 
the eheerful and friendly way in which the engine-crank is 
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always coming up to peep at you when you are on deck has 
an evil power of its own. Nor is the sensitive ear gratified with 
the monotonous flutter of the paddles, relieved occasionally by a 
smothered crash when the floats are suddenly buried in a 
passing wave; nor does it accept with gratitude the fitful roar 
of steam through the escape-pipe, especially when the casing 
of the funnel is diffusing a gentle warmth to the small of the 
back, and the nose conveys the pleasing intelligence to us that 
oil is bountifully supplied to the engines in our immediate 
vicinity. At this moment you hear the cook beginning to fry 
some slices of bacon, and the mate appears before you and asks 
you if you havea ticket. There is a limit to all endurance, 
and you have reached it. Alas! my brother. Yet such 
creatures are we that, after we have died a hundred deaths in 
crossing last summer, we shall go and do the same the next; nay, 
there is a deeper folly which we commit when we are down at 
the seaside, though it is sinning against light and reason. We 
take a boat, row out a mile, anchor, and fish. Words are 
powerless to describe our anguish ; the horrible bait which we 
use, the horrible fish which flap in the boat, the horrible pains 
which we endure. Yet next year we shall cheerfully accept an 
invitation to join a fishing-party, we shall go through the usual 
contortions, and a week after persuade ourselves that we 
enjoyed it very much. 








SPORTING LITERATURE. 


In Lord Macanlay’s history of England there is a graphic 
account of the state of the country during the reign of 
Charles II, After enumerating the different kinds of animals 
which were then common throughout the shires, he refers to 
“The Gentleman’s Recreation,” in a footnote, as his authority. 
This is probably one of our oldest books on sporting; and 
though published about thirty years after the ‘ Complete 


which it owes little or nothing to Walton. The author (who 
seems to have been the Mr. Buckland of his day) was fully 
possessed with his subject. He inscribed his work to James, 
Earl of Abingdon, and after a dedication, which to us reads 
somewhat fulsome, remained (if it pleased his lordship) his 
lordship’s most devoted humble servant, Nicholas Cox. Worthy 
Master Cox anticipating a practice now common enough, 
presents with his book ‘“ a large sculpture giving easie direc- 
tions for blowing the horn, and other sculptures proper to each 
recreation.” The sculptures (engravings) are not very intel- 
ligible. The first represents a pair of cherubs holding up a 
table-cloth, inscribed with the title of the volume, while just 
below them a gentleman in the costume of the period is potting 
an unconscious bird, his pointer (very like a pig in shape) 
watching the murder intently. The writing, however, is often 
eloquent, though things are called by their right names, and 
even with capital letters, so that the absence of the least 
affectation in the author is occasionally startling. The terms 
in “ Venery” are highly interesting, and call up memories of 
the Norman Conquerors, of fat bucks, of the green-wood, and 
the bold outlaws, and all the other romance of Robin-Hoodism. 
The account of the system of “ fowling” then in vogue is 
curious in the extreme. A “ stalking horse” was indispensable, 
a flying shot scarce thought of, the barrel of your gun or 
“harquebuss ” should be about six feet long, and on attempting 
partridges you put on a regular war paint. You should learn 
to “juck” like a partridge first, then you “ lay down as if you 
were dead, without motion” (‘‘ jucking” perpetually), and the 
birds come round you, “ by which means you may count their 
entire number.” “ Having attained to the knowledge of dis- 
covering them where they lie, the newt thing will be to learn a 
ready way how to catch them.” 
account of what Nicholas calls “ driving partridges,” which 
comprises the use of a cosmetic, an “ engine ” (stalking horse), 
and the following of the covey until near enough to throw a 
net over them, “which is more delightful than any other way 
of taking them ;” except, we might add, the simpler plan of 
dropping salt on their tails. The instructions for training and 
treating dogs are capital. Singing birds are amusingly 
sketched; the greenfinch for instance “is a dull bird, and will 
never kill himself by singing or whistling ;” the robin is subject 
to “ oppression of the stomach;” and the wren, “as he is 
pleasant to the ear so he is to the eye, and then he cocks up 
his tail, and throws out his notes with so much alacrity and 





pleasure, that I know not any bird of its bigness more delights | 


the sense of hearing.” Like Walton, Nicholas Cox was a 
ground-fisher, and knew angling but imperfectly. His quaint 
book has a freshness and simplicity which time has not 
impaired, and he has a quiet belief in the use and dignity of 





field sports, which is not to be met with in more recent pro- 
ductions. The same feeling is noticeable in Walton, who 
brought forward St. Peter to consecrate his craft :— 


‘The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here 
Blessed fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that He on earth did taste; 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom He to follow Him hath chose.” 


But Izaak, it must be said, made a lame effort to excuse the 


| incidental cruelties of the sport. The elfish brain of no shcool- 


boy ever conceived anything half so bad as the venerable 
piscator’s treatment of a frog where he winds up by telling you 
to “use him as though you loved him,” an affection which we 
might suppose the frog to deprecate, inasmuch as it involved 
sewing his leg over his head, and fastening his mouth with a 
hook, and in that comfortable position “he continues for at 
least six months without eating, but is sustained none but He 
whose name is Wonderful knows how.” Byron had this passage 
in view when he wrote :— R 


“That quaint old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.” 


Walton is often delusive, or England has changed mightily. 
Where shall we find in our rambles a pretty Maudlin who 
carries the milking-pail, who sings old Saxon songs, and who 
has a Corydon piping sub tegmine fagi ? The young ladies of 
this condition to be met with nowadays possess awfully thick 
ankles, sluttish airs, and swains of the bucolical-blucher order 
ready to “’eave arf a brick at you.” Where, too, are those 
wonderful pike that were wont to swallow ducks by wholesale, 
dogs for a change, and when subjected to post-mortem examina- 


| tions disclosed still more astonishing feats of appetite and 
| deglutition? We remember reading of one in which the cook 
| found a watch with a black ribbon and two seals annexed, and of 





Angler,” it has a great deal of original matter and manner for another aged 267 years. This piscine Methuselah was christened 


| by “ Frederick the II., Governor of the World, anno 1230.” 


Sporting literature has ever given ear to the marvellous. Mr, 
Buckland, in a work which we recently reviewed, tells of a fox 
who swallowed his own leg when hard up in a trap, and on his 
decease the limb was disentombed, none the worse for its tem- 
porary disappearance. Every one has heard apocryphal bull- 
finches cleared after dinner, and salmon caught with a single 
hair, and miraculous performances of greyhounds, and nobody 
is cruel enough, or ill-bred enough, to question those harmless 
fictions circumstantially. There is a traditional story of a 
Jack snipe at whom a hundred shots were fired, and who 
was finally knocked over with a walking-stick, at which we 
feel bound to protest: it now belongs to the regular “‘ Joes” 
of sporting literature. By the way, snipe shooting would bear 
much more writing than has been bestowed upon it. The real 
habits of the bird are but meagrely set out or understood in 
books. For instance, we have never seen it noticed that at 
night snipe bleat in a different key from that which they use in 
the day time, and also that instead of flying zigzag as soon as 
dusk falls on the moor, they sail with outstretched wings like 
hawks, and keep close to the ground. Another fact in connection 
with snipe is, that in the month of March they give the easiest 
shots, and are to be found in the largest numbers. We cannot 


_ present our readers with any theory on these points, but seven 


or eight seasons’ experience over some of the best snipe bogs 
in Ireland, enable us to speak with a little authority. Other 


| fen birds receive a large share of literary attention, and fen 


shooting has peculiar attractions. A rake into a wheeling 


_ squadron of wild duck, or a good open ata stand of golden 


Here follows an elaborate | 


plover just as the phalanx sheers past on a slant, are pleasures 
which are worth acquiring the knack of appreciating. There 
is a certain charm even in waiting at night for a flight of 
ducks, though your resting-place is a barrel lined with straw, 
and sunk inthe peat. You are left there for an hour or two 
alone with your own reflections, and (it is to be hoped) a pipe. 
The moon overhead, the sea breathing far off in the dark, a 
stray curlew whistling to himself or his friends in a vacant 
manner, the sob of an otter now and again, and then a silence 
by which you learn for once what a tingling silence means; if you 
can really defy rheumatism all this is pleasant, and the situation 
one to be remembered. The horse, however, has more attractions 
than the gun for the generality of people. A townbred man 
finds his pleasures with the horse near to hand, and discovers 
that it is as necessary to be able to distinguish between grease, 
and spavin, a stumbler, a whistler, a roarer, a crib-biter, or &) 
buck-jumper, as between different tailors and different servants.’ 
Does not his daily paper also keep a sporting correspondent ? 
This sporting correspondent is a very mysterious personage, 
and coming on the Derby his utterances are profoundly sibylline. 
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His efforts to hedge his predictions are more ingenious than is 
perhaps necessary. The accident of a “ scratch ” embarrasses 








_ @ shoemaker’s holiday—a rod or a gun, for example, being fatal 


his vaticinations woefully. He adopts names of classic origin, | 


his nom de plume (or de guerre) being frequently a bewildering 
incongruity when read im connection with his business. A 


Shakespearian title is sometimes assumed by him, though it | 


is hard to see what he has to do with Shakespeare. In com- 
position he is eccentric, his sentences walk over the course of 
grammar knowingly, but carelessly. He winks at the reader 
in parenthesis. His tips, as a rule, are not worth much, but 
are far more reliable than those sent for postage-stamps by 
seedy touters and broken betting men who have been to the 
Levant, and are now “welshers,” doing shady commissions 
which bear no bull’s-eye light. The respectable sporting cor- 
respondent is well received within the ring. He is not the 
gentleman who writes sporting novels. Those romances in 
which the breath of love is delicately charged with the bouquet 
of the stable, are the invention of equine experts, who narrate 
as if they used a saddle for an easy chair, and were inspired 
by it. A hero with them is a man who can achieve a steeple- 
chase, win a brush in a terrific encounter with a better mounted 
rival, and clear gravel-pits and stone walls as if he had necks 
at discretion. The heroine must also have a taste for horse- 
flesh. She is expected to attend the meet, and be seen at 
cover-side, to take an interest in the runs, to read Bell’s 
Life, to snub high-road chasseurs, to have an “adorable” 
figure, “laughing” eyes, and a sure hand on the bridle. 
In the sporting novel, the interest naturally goes on the Turf, and 
a great race usually decides the fortunes of the chief actors. The 
preliminary trial on the training-ground is never omitted, nor 
is a plentiful sprinkling of Latin, which seems to be thrown in, 
as it were, to deoderize the slang. Jocks come and go briskly 
across the stage. The whole business reminds one of those 
plays at a circus where a popular drama is literally mounted 
on horseback. Even the rector of a sporting novel must be in 
character, and you are told how his reverence rode spankingly 
to church, or how he had his topboots under his cassock that 
morning he was obliged to officiate unexpectedly. You are 
informed exactly as to how many stone the lady’s father rides ; 
the villain is killed in the field, the cruel uncle relents when he 
hears of the slapping pace at which his nephew took a six- 
barred gate, and the book finishes with a walk past the grand 
stand to the church where at last the crack of the whip and the 
chiming of the hounds ceases. The illustrations which John 
Leech gave to scenes of this kind will not soon be forgotten, 
and the Prince of Wales has shown a capital taste in buying 
up a set of them for Sandringham. His fishing sketches, too, 
were clever; but Seymour’s are more ludicrous. Did the 
reader ever come across “ Snobson’s Seasons”? The humour 
is broad, to be sure, still the cockney is gloriously caricatured. 
There is one plate representing two greenhorns who have 
invested in a bull-dog, bringing him by the aid of a cable to 
the stubbles. Whether the rat-killer found the birds or not, 
the artist does not indicate; but he shows us a terrific accident 
in which the joint-stock dog (of limited liability in his new 
office) is blown to pieces, the gun sharing in the catastrophe it 
originated, while the nose of the fowler more or less goes off 
with the gun, and the partner in the firm cowers to the earth 
in fright at this dire and sudden distribution of assets. 

_ We have barely touched the ground we should like to open 
in , sporting literature.” There is a fascination in the subject 
which has brought us already beyond the limits we intended. 








A “SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY.” 


We read of Goldsmith, that when he had thrown off a 
certain quantity of rhyme, he would propose to Cooke, a chum 
of his, to have what he called a “shoemaker’s holiday.” This 
festival was nothing more than a ramble through the country, 
a dinner at some rural tavern, and then a quiet pipe and 
tankard of ale to wind up with. Lamb was equally fond of 
such excursions, and nothing afforded him greater amusement 
than the air of surprise with which his more fashionable 
acquaintances received his quaint accounts of them. Addison, 
to go back in our instances, confesses a weakness for a stroll ; 
and an author of the present day, whose works are familiar to 
us all, is noted for his pedestrian tours. Scott was a notorious 
walker ;-and Christopher North enjoyed a tramp as much as 
an emancipated schoolboy. Those expeditions are of ‘the 
nature of the shoemaker’s holiday, and to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated must be shared with an agreeable companion. Easy 
clothes, easy shoes, good health, sunshine, and a pleasant 
country, may be also included as essentials. Don’t bring a 
single instrument of recreation, or you spoil the peculiarity of 








to the pleasure of it. The pursuit of game or fish is, in a 
degree, a business; and sketching materials or a geological 
hammer argue a fixed intention quite out of place on the occa- 
sion of which we write. Nor is it well to be botanical; a little 
Peter Bell-ism may be found preferable. Remember not to 
hunt after “ objects,” with an ulterior view to an aquarium or 
a fern collection. The author of “ Waverley ” tells us what a 
bore is “your minute philosopher, a botanist, or a pebble- 
gatherer, who is eternally calling your attention from the grand 
feature of the natural picture to look at grasses and chucky 
stones.” Keep your eyes and your ears open for sights and 
sounds, but exert none of that distressing curiosity which 
results in discovering mountains in a mole-hill. Be as idle as 
possible, but not vacant; if you get bemooned on a shoemaker’s 
holiday, you had best return home at once. There is a certain 
manner of idleness which is an accomplishment in itself, and 
the shoemaker’s holiday was specially set apart for the display 
of it. It consists of talking without the least fatigue to 
yourself or your friend, without starting a single engrossing 
subject; in looking without that painful acquisitiveness which 
causes a sensation of having something let into you; in walking 
without a notion of making a number of miles, or a fixed 
point; and in becoming hungry before a sulky rumbling, a growl- 
ing remonstrance, manifests itself inside your waistband. To 
do these things, and observe the golden mean, is not so simple. 
“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam ” is usually translated the “ Cobbler 
should stick to his last,” but we may infer that the superior 
craftsman might, from time to time, take a holiday. It is not 
so easy to escape the “last,” however; bookmen especially can 
scarce bring you a flower without imparting a smell of Lem- 
priére to it, or surrounding it with a lot of vagabond fancies 
against which the meek plant would surely protest if it could. 
To them a shoemaker’s holiday taken in the proper spirit should 
be a real pleasure. No Shelleyising or Werdsworthising, no 
thinking copy out of the unconscious lark or the hooting 
cuckoo, no mental cribbing of those birds “ or either of them,” 
as the lawyers have it, for the serving of them up like robins 
and toast in some flaring magazine. This, we presume, was 
what Goldsmith meant by the shoemaker’s holiday; there was 
to be no more shop or poetry in it than a shoemaker could con- 
ceive. Anditis noticeable that of all these rambles he has left 
but scanty records. In these days a man won't ruralize without 
publishing; he goes out with a sort of mental butterfly-catcher, 
bringing back with him the captured notions, and sticking them 
on paper. After a while, too, it will be impossible to have a 
clear space for a shoemaker’s holiday ; the intellectual country 
will be overrun with ideas as the physical country with rail- 
ways, and express trains of thought will cut it up in every 
direction. There is no doubt but that Goldsmith could appre- 
ciate scenery in the fine frenzy fashion if he cared, but he pre- 
ferred his shoemaker’s holiday neat. Lamb was of the same 
mind; but Leigh Hunt could never keep down his anxiety 
for poetic utterance, and though as fond of nature as 
any English writer, he was over-given to boasting of 
favours from his mistress. The genuine shoemaker’s holi- 
day was inaccessible to him, and perhaps we have some 
reason to rejoice that it was so. 

As the chief aim of it is to please oneself, we should eschew 
perturbations in whatever shape they offer. We should turn 
aside, and regard them askance or salute them slightly ; for it 
would never do to cut them dead. There is, for example, the 
perturbation of what Mr. Ruskin calls the pathetic fallacy ; 
just give this the slightest encouragement, and your shoe- 
maker’s holiday is over, your placid pipe put out, your pipe 
of peace, your calumet of equable grass-cut. You are then 
cursed with that sort of sight which the legend bestows on the 
man who could see the thoughts in his neighbour’s breast ; 
you discover affairs and tendernesses deeper than tears among 
violets; and you begin to place your own wretched emotion- 
burdens on the frail backs of wild flowers. Goldsmith did not 
run half the risk of falling into this drift that one does 
nowadays. In his time a landscape smiled, or a rose blushed, 
or a tree whispered, to be sure ; but neither landscape, rose, nor 
tree, would venture on those sympathetic declarations which 
modern poets insist they are in the habit of making. 
Neither did he fear those simple apparitions of nymphs and 
the like, supposed to be indigenous to the poetic soil. He 
was well acquainted with such machinery and devices. His 
holiday was not likely to be interrupted by them. But we have 
reanimated the very sod, the fields, the meres, the rivers,—nay, 
an oak will hold you spell-bound as the Ancient Mariner did 
the wedding guest, and with a charming garrulity far more 
attractive than the yarn of the venerable birdicide. You, 
knowing this, must beware on the shoemaker’s holiday not to 
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make up an active consciousness of it. “ There’s music in all 
things if men had ears,” but who wants to live in a perpetual 
concert? The object of a shoemaker’s holiday is just to escape 
sentiment, but the enjoyment of it nevertheless depends upon 
your having sentiment at will, but in abeyance. Perhaps the 
entire pleasure, in verity, proceeds from a dalliance with our 
emotive disposition, a short “ flirtation with the materialities.” 
Or does a shoemaker’s holiday imply that vain self-confidence 
which induces a man to go in for awhile into low company in 
order to add to his experience? Goldsmith might have resorted 
to it as he would to a village taproom, to enjoy Hodge all the 
more because of his relish for Sir Joshua or Burke. As an 
intellectual alterative the shoemaker’s holiday is invaluable, 
we are so much in the habit of imitating the Egyptian con- 
juror, and of beholding past, present, and future through a 
pool of ink. A vast deal of rubbish has been written about 
the “book” of nature, your literati being ashamed to leave 
the library without clothing their excuse in calf-skin. It is 
this turning the whole world into books, or making it all one 
big book, that spoils original thinking; and if our authors 
would indulge in a few shoemaker’s holidays, both they and 
we would be the better for them. We have quite enough of 
suggestive and scene essays, and though they are in purer 
taste than those of the teacup and hoop period, they may 
relapse into a kind of redundant mysticism. The art of 
taking a shoemaker’s holiday is in every way to be com- 
mended, and should be acquired early. To lie down and 
bask in the sun without falling asleep or being irritably 
watchful is more difficult than it seems. A harvest labourer 
can manage a drowsy. siesta, but this is brought on by beer 
and weariness. Yours must be an intelligent suppression of 
fancy and of thought—an interposing of some slight screen, 
as it were, between those faculties and the outside world, 
so that sounds and sights reach you muffled in the fashion 
contrived by an organ builder to give an air of distance to 
the tones of his instrument. We can imagine Goldsmith 
having his holiday in this mind. A demonstrative friend 
would also interfere with it, even one who would call your 
attention to the pleasure. Smavking the lips is a vulgar indi- 
cation of enjoyment; and though you may commit yourself to 
a phrase, or a note of admiration, don’t startle the feeling of 
happiness by wanting to touch it. Most pleasures resemble 
the sprites we read of who always vanished when one tried to 
embrace them. ‘The very announcement of completion induces 
satiety. Nothing more than “jolly” may be allowed ona 
shoemaker’s holiday. ’*Ware quotations. Capping a scene 
with rhymes is as irreverent as placing a billy-cock hat ona 
nude statue—remember how disproportioned the garment is to 
the subject. If you have a verse which would describe the 
entire place, keep it to yourself—suffuse it quietly over the 
ground; but, to our mind, shoemakers’ holidays should not be 
adulterated with poetry at all. The waterman who feathered 
his oars with dexterity owed some of his manifest enjoyment 
to keeping those instruments of propulsion in their proper 
element, and away from all other boats in the river, so he 
rowed along without a thought. On the fine summer days, 
which we hope to have this season, we advise our readers to 
try a few shoemaker’s holidays. We have given plenty of 
precedents for them, and the receipts are drawn from personal 
experiences, which might be vouched by a hundred instances. 








THE WAR. 





We have it at last. The final bout of talking was held in 
the Diet at Frankfort on the 14th. It closed by a declaration 
from Prussia that the Germanic Confederation was dissolved ; 
and a Cologne telegram, dated the 18th, brought us news on 
Tuesday last that hostilities had commenced between the 
Prussians and the Federal army, and that the 4th Darmstadt 
Infantry Regiment had been almost annihilated by the 
Prussians at Friedberg, between Frankfort and Giessen. We 
propose in this place, week by week, to lay before our readers 
an account of the war which has thus been begun; and it is 
now requisite that we take up the thread of the political 
narrative which had led to it, and which we have thus far given 
in our Review or Pouitics, and see what are the circumstances 
that have immediately preceded this outbreak of long-expected 
hostilities. 

It was during the week before last that, Austria having 
referred the question of the Elbe Duchies to the decision of 
the Diet, and having called together the Holstein Estates, the 
Prussian General Manteuffel, by the command of his Govern- 
ment, advanced from Slesvig into Holstein, the Austrian 


| against Prussia. 











General Gablenz, who found himself outnumbered in the pro- 
portion of ten to one, retiring upon Altona. When the Holstein 
Estates met on Monday, the 11th, they were dispersed, and 
their President Herr Lesser arrested, the deputies protesting 
against these high-handed measures. That is the statement 
given in one account. Another says that General Mantenffel 
took the precaution of arresting Herr Lesser the night before 
the Estates were to have assembled; and that, in fact, they did 
not meet, though twenty of the deputies protested, as we have 
related. On the 12th the Austrians finally quitted Holstein, 
and set out for the Hanoverian town of Harburg, on the 
opposite bank of the Elbe, and about an hour’s march from 
Hamburg. On the same day Austria laid before the Diet at 
Frankfort a motion for the mobilization of the Federal forces 
Such a step had been apprehended by 
Prussia, and, on the very day before it was taken, the Berlin 
Gazette published a despatch of Count Bismarck to the Prussian 
ambassador at Vienna, dated as far back as the 7th of May, in 
which it was distinctly stated that were Austria to appeal to 
the Bund, her doing so would be regarded as involving a 
violation of treaty, and resented accordingly. It was an 
important matter to Prussia to prevent Austria from 
securing the friendship of the middle and minor States 
of the Confederation, and to secure them for herself. They 
represented a population, in round numbers, of 17,000,000, and 
contingents of 207,000. Such a force, added to Austria, would 
go far, supposing the populations of the middle and minor 
States to support their Governments in siding with her, to 
neutralize the disadvantage under which she labours of having 
an enemy in the South as well as in the North. And it 
seemed to Count Bismarck probable that the offer to these 
States of a new Confederacy from which Austria should be 
excluded, would be acceptable. He had some time ago 
announced a scheme for a new Bund, and, prior to the 
Austrian motion in the Diet, he communicated to the various 
Courts the particulars of his plan, by which the Northern 
armies of the new Confederacy were to be placed under the 
command of Prussia and the Southern under that of Bavaria, 
while a German Parliament was to be called, whose vote in 
matters touching the Confederacy should be decisive, and which 
should be elected in accordance with the very liberal provisions 
of the Democratic Franchise Law, enacted by the Frankfort 
Parliament of 1848. Unluckily the States whose favour this 
plan was meant to propitiate took a view of it probably not 
different from Count Bismarck’s, but which produced in them 
the very opposite effect to that he wished. More unluckily 
still, by the time the Diet assembled at Frankfort to discuss 
the Austrian motion, light had been thrown upon the Prussian 
scheme for a new Confederation, and the light came from Paris. 
The Emperor of the French in his now famous letter to 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys had expressed his wish, in the event of a 
Congress being held, that Prussia should be strengthened in 
the north of Germany. There had long been a prevailing 
impression that Paris and Berlin understood each other, and 
the Emperor’s letter so completely—so at least the lesser 
States of Germany are said to have thought—let the cat out 
of the bag with regard to Count Bismarck’s scheme, that the 
majority determined to throw in their lot with Austria. For 
how could Prussia be strengthened in the north without the 
absorption of some of the smaller States? And when she had 
ousted Austria from the Confederation—or had made a Con- 
federation without her—and when she held in her hands the 
whole of the northern army of the New Bund, who was to 
prevent her strengthening herself in the north? . Nay, when 
she had strengthened herself in the north by the annexation 
of the Elbe Duchies and Hanover, and whatever other States 
she had made up her mind to absorb, how easy would it be for 
her to assimilate the southern States whose armies under 
Bavaria could make but a poor resistance to her demands, let 
them be what they might? 

The lesser States felt all this, and what with the misgivings 
it occasioned them, and what with the national leaning of some 
of them to Austria, the decision of the Diet on Thursday week 
upon the Austrian motion was in favour of the Southern 
Power by a vote of 9 against 6. Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wurtemberg, Electoral Hesse, Hesse Darmstadt, 
Nassau, and the 16th Curis voted for the motion. Prussia, 
Luxembourg, and the 12th, 14th, 15th, and 17th Curis, voted 
against it. The Baden representative, being without instruc- 





tions, abstained from voting. Putting aside the great 
German Powers, this vote represents a population of 9,711, 
and contingents of 173,798, pledged by their Governments to 
take the part of Austria; and a population of 2,954,580, and 
contingents of 33,500, pledged by their Governments to 
side with Prussia. The populations of some of the minor 
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States have not endorsed the decision of their Governments ; 
those of Hanover and Hesse Cassel, if their Chambers are a test, 
have disapproved of their vote at the Diet. In the Hanoverian 
Chamber of Deputies on the 16th inst., M. von Beningsen pro- 

sed, but afterwards withdrew, an address to the King, asking 
for the dismissal of the Ministry, the non-execution of the resolu- 
tion of the Diet, the maintenance of neutrality, and the Convoca- 
tion of a German Parliament; and in Cassel the Lower Chamber 
decided, by a large majority, that they would refuse the 
supplies necessary for the execution of the mobilization order. 
The people of Hesse Cassel witnessed with acquiescence the 
subsequent seizure of their State by the Prussians; and in 
Wiesbaden, the capital of Nassau, the local Representative 
Assembly met on the 15th to vote a petition to the Duke— 
which was not voted only because the ducal commissary, whose 
presence was necessary, was absent—calling upon him to 
renounce his Austrian leanings and remain neutral. But the 
Prussians, on their entry into Hanover, were hissed, and 
there can be no doubt that the great preponderance of the 
Confederation is in favour of Austria. 

Upon the decision of the Diet the Prussian representative 
declared the Federal treaties to have been broken, and the 
Confederacy in consequence dissolved, and left the hall. On 


that night the Prussian Ministers at Dresden, Hanover, and | 


Cassel delivered to the Courts to which they were accredited 
ultimatums previously despatched to them, in which Prussia 
demanded that they should demobilize their armies and agree 
to convene a Germanic Parliament, on the basis of her late 
proposals, and threatened, in the event of their non-compliance 
with these demands, that she would at once occupy their 
territory and treat them as enemies. The demands were 
refused, and on the day following, Prussia, having declared war, 
her troops entered Saxony on the 15th, at various points. 
From the west they marched in and occupied Zittau, 
Lobau, and Meissen, towns connected by railroad with 
the capital; while a second body of troops entered on the 
east, and a third on the north. On the 16th the troops 
which first entered Saxony pressed on as far as Gersdorf, 
where they established outposts within an hour’s march from 
Remburg in Bohemia. On the morning of that day the King 
left Dresden with his army, and fell back on Pirna to join the 
Austrians. On Monday, Dresden was in possession of the 
Prussians. 

Simultaneously with their entry into Saxony the Prussians, 
advancing from Westphalia and from Holstein, entered Hanover 
from Harburg and Minden, and on Sunday morning occupied 
the capital, shortly after it had been evacuated by the King 
and his army to Géttingen, in order to concentrate there with 
the Kalik brigade—the brigade which, under General Gablenz, 
had withdrawn from Holstein—and the Bavarian army. Hesse 
Cassel was the third State opposed to the policy of Prussia 
which the latter Power promptly occupied, entering the capital 
on Monday last; and thus, within a few hours and without 
striking a blow, M. Bismarck has obtained possession—how 
long he will hold them is another matter—of two of the four 
kingdoms who had thrown in their lot with that of Austria and 
the Electorate of Hesse Cassel. And by this last coup he has 
probably cut off from retreat the army concentrating at Gottingen. 
This Prussia has gained by her activity, but also by her state 
of preparation. But Wednesday brought us telegrams stating 
that the Austrians had begun to move. By the 18th—on which 
day Prussia formally declared war against her rival—divisions 
of Austrian troops had crossed the Silesian frontier at Klinge- 
bentel, coming from Troppau, and further troops were marching 
in column towards the frontier. On the 18th the Austrians 
commenced hostilities ; an Austrian patrol crossing the Silesian 
frontier and firing upon a Prussian patrol. A battle, too, was 
imminent, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, between the Prussians 
and the 8th Federal Army Corps, 60,000 strong, and under 
the command of Prince Alexander of Hesse. 





‘Italy has not been long in following the lead of Prussia. Its 
declaration of war against Austria was issued from the head- 


by General Cialdini, chief of the General Staff of the Italian army 
to the Archduke Albert, commanding the Austrian army in 
Venetia. It charges Austria with having been “ for centuries the 
principal cause of the division, the subjection, and the incalculable 
moral and material wrongs of Italy,” and with, now that the 
nation is constituted, withholding recognition, and continuing 
to oppress one of its noblest provinces, which it transforms 
“ into a vast intrenched camp in order to menace our existence.” 
In conclusion, it certifies that hostilities will commence within 
three days from its date, unless the Archduke does not accept 











that delay. The Italians have thus, at last, their wish; 
and the King has issued a manifesto, in which, after 
tracing the circumstances which have involved the country 
in war, he hands over the Government of the State to the Prince 
of Carignan, and again takes up “the eagles of Goito and 
Pastrengo, of Palestro and San Martino.” “TI feel,” he con- 
cludes, “that I shall accomplish the vows made at the tomb of 
my high-minded father. I wish to be once more the first 
soldier of Italian independence.” Now that matters have 
reached this point, itis no longer a question with the Florence 
journals of wresting Venetia from Austria. They maintain that 
Italy has a vital interest that Austria shall not have the 
supremacy in Germany ; that the reconstitution of the Italian 
and German nationalties requires that the Austrian monarchy 
should disappear, expelled from Germany as from Italy ; and 
that European order must be reconstituted upon the basis of 
nationalities and the fall of the House of Hapsburg. 

The King has gone to the head-quarters of the army, trans- 
ferred from Piacenza to Cremona, with La Marmora, who has 
been replaced in the Ministry by Baron Ricasoli—the Baron, 
as the Italians call him: he who spoke these memorable words 
— There are territories which Italy has to conquer, but none 
which she can cede.” Prior to the declaration of war, the 
whole of that portion of Italy which stretches from Como to 
Ancona was one vast camp, in which half a million of 
Italians were waiting eager for the signal to attack. This army 
is now on the march towards the Mincio and the Po; and 
Piacenza, which was lately filled with soldiers, has now only 
a garrison. It is believed that the Mincio will be crossed by 
the King and La Marmora, and the Po by Cialdini; that 
Venice will be attacked- by the Italian fleet, while Garibaldi 
will invade the Tyrol. 

When we speak of war between Italy and Austria, Garibaldi 
is the first thought, taking precedence even of the King. On 
the 11th inst. the citizens of Como learnt that he would leave 
Genoa early that day and visit them. There was, of course, 


| great excitement amongst the people and the volunteers; and 


when the popular hero at length arrived, and traversed the long 
suburb stretching from the gate of the city to the foot of the hills 
leading up to Camerlata, such a rain of flowers, wreaths, 
and bouquets was poured upon him, that the carriage in which 
he rode was half filled with flowers. “ As for Garibaldi,” writes 
the special correspondent of the Daily News, ‘“‘although he 


| forced himself from time to time to smile, not to disappoint the 
| enthusiastic young ladies who rained roses so plentifully down 


upon him from the balconies, he seemed on the whole to look 
bored and out of spirits, and if not precisely worn, certainly 
weary and much aged. Either advancing years or Aspromonte, 
or the effect of both combined, have turned much of his hair 
to grey, and the fire seemed to shine but dimly through that 
dreamy look about the eyes which has always been habitual 
with him. Altogether, as long as he remained seated in the 
carriage, it seemed to me that Garibaldi rather wore the air of 
a man who, after a hard and nobly spent life, was about to 
enter upon a well-earned rest, than of one inaugurating the 
most hazardous and arduous enterprise of his whole career.” 
This decayed appearance, however, vanished when the General 
subsequently showed himself at the baleony of the town-hall, 
to witness the march-past of the volunteers. A new life 
seemed to spring up in him, and after he had rested from the 
fatigue of his journey he looked half a dozen years younger. 
From Como he went to Lecco, where he again met with an 
enthusiastic reception, and reviewed the 3rd Regiment of 
Volunteers. After the march-past, he addressed them from 
the balcony of the principal hotel, and in the course of his 
speech alluded encouragingly to their want of drill and the 
defects in their uniform. “Do you know,” he said, “ that in 
this world everything is governed by chance? The sailor who 
ventures out to sea may either be dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, or may find a treasure in the midst of the deep. As 
for you, you are a lucky generation. Do you understand 
me? While your fathers lived in hopeless bondage to the 
yoke of the stranger, it is your destiny to drive the foreigner 
from the soil of Italy. You are a lucky nation, and I most 


quarters of the army at Cremona on the 20th, and was addressed | lucky to belong to you still. There is an organized army, and 


there are ranks like yours, where I see before me one wearing 
a cap, another a cylinder hat [one version of the general’s 
speech says “another a chimney-pot”], a third a pocket- 
handkerchief tied round his head. Well, we will do something, 
won’t we? (Faremo qualche cosa, non é vero?).” These words 
were greeted with such applause, and the people were 80 
delighted, that they did not see why Garibaldi should not go 
on talking to them all day, or, at least, should not show himself 
frequently on the balcony. And when he made no appearance, 
for he was closeted with his officers transacting business, mob 
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and volunteers began to give signs of impatience. But when 
the time came for him to take leave of them, he reminded the 
volunteers that nothing was to be achieved without discipline, 
and added somewhat bluntly, ‘“‘ Whatever you do, don’t take 
every possible occasion of making these demonstrations.” Of 
the Garibaldians in the north of Italy the correspondents of 
the daily papers speak favourably, with this qualification, that 
many of them are mere boys. Garibaldi, however, is said not 
to consider this an objection. A few days will show us of 
what mettle they are made, and whether the star of their 
leader, so fortunate in 1860 against a king surrounded by 
traitors, and himself little more than a boy, will be equally 
fortunate under conditions which, if more favourable to his 
enemy, are also more favourable to himself. 





Though the war has only just begun, it has occasioned some 
episodes which are worth recording. While the Prussians 
were as yet beyond the Hanoverian frontier, the Chief Magis- 
trate and Municipal Council of Hanover waited upon the 
King, at an advanced hour of the night, to beg him not to 
abandon the country, but to take measures to preserve the 
peace of the kingdom. The King, who granted this audience 
in presence of the Queen and Prince Royal, declared, in an 
allocution explaining the vote of Hanover at the sitting of the 
Germanic Diet, that Prussia had put forward demands the ac- 
complishment of which would mediatize the realm and annihilate 
the independence of the crown and country, His Majesty 
added that he could not possibly defend the capital against 
superior forces, and that he was going to concentrate his 
troops in the south of the kingdom; however painful this 
determination might be to him, he could not do otherwise; 
his duties as a Christian, a king, and a Guelph obliged him. 
The Queen then said, with tears in her eyes, that she had 
formed the resolution of remaining under the protection of 
the citizens of the capital. Towards three in the morning 
the King and the Prince Royal left Hanover, after having 
addressed to the authorities of the city a letter recom- 
mending the Queen and Royal Princesses to their care. 
Daring the following day the Queen showed herself several 
times in the streets, and was everywhere received with the 
warmest marks of sympathy. Prince Ysenburg, Minister of 
Prussia, who remains in Hanover as a private individual, has 
promised the Queen, in the name of his Government, complete 
security for her person and property. 

Then from the provinces of the Rhine comes an anticipatory 
protest against the policy of annexation. Five thousand natives 
assembled a few days ago at Oberingelheim in open-air meeiing, 
chiefly of the agricultural class, and declared unanimously that 
they were Germans, and did not wish to be Frenchmen. They, 
at least, have no intention of “demanding by votes freely 
expressed their annexation to France.” On the contrary, they 
voted an appeal to the French nation, in which they say—* We, 
Germans of the left bank of the Rhine, inhabitants of Rhenish 
Hesse, assembled in thousands at Oberingelheim, near Mayence, 
address a paternal greeting to the French nation, We assem- 
bled to declare freely and loudly, in the face of Europe, that 
we are Germans, and that we intend to remain Germans. 
German is the language which our mothers taught us—German 
is the language which our poets and philosophers spoke— 
German is the language which transmitted our feelings and our 
ideas to our sweethearts and friends, and we intend to preserve 
it, and teach it to our children, in order that they may one 
day know how, by the example of their fathers, to live, do 
battle, and, if necessary, die, for their German country.” Then, 
after showing what an unjust and impolitic thing it would be 
for France to annex these provinces, they urge their French 
brothers to “unite with them against the chimeras of greedy 
ambition, and of the glory of battle.” This is plain speaking, 
and we trust it will not be forgotten when France comes to 





rectify her frontier under pretence of a demand from “the | 


conterminous provinces.” 


One of the first victims of M. Bismarck’s ambition is the 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, and were all its results to be equally 


favourable to humanity, we might almost admit that the means | 


were justified by the end. He has distinguished his reign by 
violating both the Constitution, which he had taken an oath 
to defend, and all the moral and social obligations which are 
binding without oath. ‘The immorality of his life made him 
the abomination of Germany, and his Court was such a scandal 
to the world that both he and his were long cut off from asso- 
ciation with their equals. That he habitually ill-treated his 
wife is well known, as well as that, on one occasion at least, 
er sufferings were avenged by his footman, who, finding 








him beating her, thrashed him soundly for his pains. 
“The very streets of Cassel and Frankfort,” says a Berlin 
letter, “have witnessed personal encounters between the 
stammering squinting holder of arbitrary power and his subjects, 
who, by the combined pressure of Austria, Prussia, and the 
Bund, were prevented from ousting him from his dominions,”’ 
His reign has contributed much to lower royalty in the eyes 
of the nation; and it is only a year ago since the Cassel 
Chamber of Representatives intended to move for a commision 
de lunatico inquirendo upon their own sovereign. A hint 
from Austria and Prussia dissuaded them, The two great 
Powers seemed to think that the prestige of royalty would be 
less injured by its being supposed that the Elector committed 
his enormities in his sound senses, than if a plea of insanity 
were established in his favour. He has escaped either to 
Frankfort or Eisenach in spite of the crowds who assembled 
before his palace, raising revolutionary cries, and declaring that 
he should remain and share the sufferings he had entailed upon 
them by not remaining neutral. But he has not been able to 
take either the public money or the royal insignia along with 
him, as he desired. The Permanent Committee of the Landtag 
watched the Treasury day and night, and the Elector had to 
make his escape without the companions he coveted. 


It is refreshing to turn from this contemptible character to 
the octogenarian soldier, Field-Marshal Wrangel, who com- 
manded the Prussian army at the beginning of the late 
Slesvig campaign, and who, thongh he has since been relieved 
from all active duty, has left Berlin for the front, to die, as he 
says, on horseback. He fought in many a battle against the 
first Napoleon; and, though stripped of command, he would 
die fighting. ‘ Like the whimsical original he ever was,” says 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, “ before his departure 
he left cards at his acquaintances, on which were the words,— 
‘Wrangel, volunteer in the 3rd Cuirassiers.’ ” 


In this place we may allude to a comparison ‘between the 
pecuniary resources and the indebtedness of the three Powers 
now at war, which has been made by a French financier and 
economist ; and, first, of Prussia. Her finances, previous to 
Count Bismarck’s administration, were in good order. Her 
funded debt was about £44,000,000, and her annual expendi- 
ture, £24,000,000, a third of that of France. Bismarck raised 
her army to 500,000 men, scattered the savings of former 
Ministers, and so destroyed public confidence that Prussian 
paper-money is at a discount, and the Prussian Bank has found 
it necessary to raise its discount to 9} per cent. 

Austria, during the last eighteen years, has not ceased to 
increase the deficiency in her budget, and, moreover, she has 
contracted loan upon loan, increasing her debt and diminishing 
her credit. Her debt is estimated at £240,000,000, and though 
by the increase of taxation the revenne has been raised to 
£40,000,000, the interest of the debt absorbs so much of it that 
it will be impossible for Austria to maintain her present army 
with the balance. Her bankruptcy is imminent, and if it 
occurs the loss will fall upon Frankfort, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
and Brussels, from whick she has derived her supplies’ of 
money. 

As for Italy, her debt in 1860 was £100,000,000. Since 
then she has doubled it by the constant increase of her army. 
In May, 1861, the Italian Rente was quoted at 84; it is now 
—the date of the calculation we are following was some day 
prior to the 14th inst.—quoted at 37. The Italian Govern- 
ment has also formed engagements with railway companies 
which amount to upwards of £2,000,000 a year; but ‘though 
two-thirds of these railways have been conipleted, their bonds 
have fallen considerably below par. The paper this Govern- 
ment has just issued is, according to the Finauce, at a discount 
of 20 per cent., and, according to the Semaine Finantiére, at 
8—though the truth is that there is no fixed rate at which 
Italian paper can be converted into gold. 

Such is the financial condition, according to the authority 
quoted by the Paris correspondent of the J'imes, under which 
the three Powers have joined issue. i i 


When the nations rage it would be hard if they should have 
to go without a prophet, and where shall they find one, if not 
in our old and excellent friend Dr. Cumming? As prophecy 
is so much in his line that one might almost say it is his 
“ gift,” we should have felt that he had buried his talent, and 
hid his light under a bushel, which is not his weakness, if 
he had not at this time come forward to enlighten us as to 
what we have to expect. ‘With grateful hearts we learn that 
he has renewed the lease of the world’s existence. for at least 
another year. 1866 was to have seen the last of us; but in a 
lecture at Halifax, upon the “ Signs of, the Times,” he has 
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half promised us some great events in 1867. The great lines 
of prophecy seem to the Doctor to intersect that year, 
and, full of the spirit that is in him, he expressed his 
belief that these are solemn and startling times, and that the 
world is on the point of great events. See what it is to be a 
prophet ! Who would have imagined this if Dr. Cumming had 
not said it? It is a great thing to be able to interpret the 
signs of the times, and by the gift of second sight to foretell 
that two millions of soldiers cannot be set on to cut one 
another’s throats without important issues following their 
conflict, But the great fact is that the Doctor does not 
believe that the world will be destroyed even in 1867. He 
has put aside his old prophecies and has prophesied anew. 
The world is now to endure for ever in a more purified and 
exalted state. “ He believed,” says the brief chronicle of his 
lecture, “that the Saturday evening of the world was very 
near, and that on the Sabbath of 1,000 years, which was at 
hand, there would be a sunrise which would experience no 
western declension,” This is very beautiful. The agreeable 
character of Dr, Cumming’s amended prophecy would reconcile 
us to the failure of his original one, even if the latter had not 
passed on us sentence of extinction which the Doctor has now 


kindly commuted. 








FINE ARTS, 


MR. MACCALLUM’S LANDSCAPES, 


Mr. Maccativum is a painter of the modern realistic school. 
Those who have searched the exhibitions of the Academy for some 
seven years past will have noticed occasionally a picture by him, 
probably of some oaken glade where the ground is strewed with 
the autumn leaves, and the trees spread their naked arms towards 
the clear sky, hung as far as possible out of recognition of its merits. 
Whether the Asadomicign landscape-painters saw nothing in these 
works, or whether they saw too much, we shall not attempt to 
decide, but that they have succeeded in forcing a very earnest 
student and accomplished painter into the cold shade, we have not 
the least hesitation in saying. We have only to refer to the exhibi- 
tion of thirty pictures which Mr. Maccallum bas collected as a bold 
assertion of his claims, and, as we think, a most honourable 
testimony to his ability, now to be seen in the Dudley Gallery of 
the Egyptian Hall. So little known is the name of this painter 
beyond a small circle of steadfast admirers that the general picture- 
seeing public will be amazed that an artist of Mr. Maccallum’s 
power should have been kept in the background so long ; and they 
will be surprised to find amongst his works, some which far 
surpass anything at the Academy in originality and boldness, 
while in power of execution on so large a scale as the two 
principal works of forest scenery our school has produced nothing 
approaching them. How then does it happen that these 
pictures are ostracized by the Academy? As we understand, 
they have nearly all been sent in the ordinary way to the 
Academy Exbibition, and out of the thirty some three or four 
have been received and exhibited, the best being of course rejected. 
Happily for English art, here is a painter who is not of the meek 
and mild order, that kisses the rod, and falls to humble imitations 
of the Redgraves, the Creswicks, and the Lees, but whose spirit is as 
bold and sturdy as his hand, and who rises the higher the more he 
is ignored by those of his fellows who hold the honours of the craft. 
The astonishing enterprise and ardour with which he has followed 
his work are, indeed, as interesting a feature in this exhibition as 
the great artistic excellence of the pictures. No amount of labour, 
no Alpine climbings, with their perils and hardships, no long 
journeys, have quenched for a moment his enthusiastic pursuit ; 
no canvas has been too large for his energetic and well-taught 
hand ; like Ghirlandajo of old, he has worked as if he wished he 
had the whole circuit of the walls of our Babylon to paint. Each 
end of the large gallery is covered with a magnificent forest land- 
seape—one, an old English scene of Sherwood forest, where 


in the forest of Fontainebleau, with the famous oak under 
which Charlemagne held court after the chase. The noble 
treatment of these subjects, on so large a scale that one can 
stand, as it were, under the very shade of the trees, or look up 
at their straggling branches and trunks riven by the lightning 
and the whirlwind, is enough to strike us with admiration, 
were the pictures not carried out in every detail with a closeness 
of resemblance that is marvellous, and not, as we too often see, 
puny and microscopic. In some of the smaller works this weak- 
ness of an over-realistic painter becomes rather offensive in obtruding 


too much upon the attention, but in the large pictures of “ Fon- | 


tainebleau Forest” and “ Sherwood” the mind is wholly absorbed 


j ; i i the whole, without | : ) : on an 
in the quaqedd taupesesiventes tnd patuyht alt of ' | the artist is only just rising to his prime, and that this is his latest 


any of the distraction inseparable from minute imitative work 
upon a small scale. Indeed, these pictures seem to us to solve the 
problem of combining general effect andj “keeping” with absolute 
truth of detail. This will be felt to be the most interesting feature 
in Mr, Maccallum’s large works, and it is were Pag to him 
that it should be ised as a sterling merit of his own, and 
placed among the few real inventions of modern art. Turner stands 
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aloof as the head of the imaginative landscapists, perhaps surpassin 
Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and Salvatore Callcott, Constable, Gollins, 
Stanfield, Linnell, Lee, and Creswick, among oil painters, are 
more strictly natural, and give more detail of objects; while 
the tendency to close imitation is seen increasing in the landscapes 
of Witherington, Redgrave, E. W. Cooke, and Pickersgill (all R.A.’s), 
with those of J. Brett, E. Leader, Vicat Cole, and E. Warren, till 
we come to these works of Mr. Maccallum, which decidedly carry 
the principle beyond all that has preceded, especially in its appli- 
cation to works so large in scale. In saying this, however, it must 
be with some reservation as to the direction in which Mr. Maccallum 
seems bent upon exercising his faculty for elaborate detail. It will 
be observed, for example, that his view is nearly always to the 
ground, ard comparatively seldom to the sky. In none of his 
pictures do we see that fine movement of the air amongst the 
clouds, and that sense of vast expanse which, in the natural land- 
Scape, is never wanting, and which we see eccasionally on smaller 
canvases. This is precisely the failing we should expect to find in 
a painter who devotes himself so laboriously to detail; he is 
apt to lose feeling, and the hand fails in expressing the emotion 
which grand scenery inspires the moment it becomes occupied 
so intently in a work of mere imitation. Hence we find 
Mr. Maccallum endeavouring to make up for this defect either 
by seizing some striking effects of direct sunlight, as the 
shadows of the leaves upon the chestnut-tree trunk in the 
Eas (20) “ First Tints of Autumn : Gorge aux loups, Fontaine- 
leau Forest,” or in some general blaze of colour in the gorgeous 
skies of Venice, after a winter sunset, as in the picture (23) “ After 
Sunset, Venice.” In this—beautiful as it is in the spread of 
splendid golden light from the sky over the rippling water of the 
Grand Canal, contrasted with the purple forms of the many buildings 
and churches rising against the sky—there is a something too 
melodramatic in feeling. One would prefer, as it were, less of the 
tinsel of the palette, and less palpable glittering of the water, with 
more of the concealment and mystery that are the charms of these 
evening effects in Nature. It is when the painter makes us sensible 
of this that we enjoy his work most, though we can fully appreciate 
his bold and vigorous colouring, if it wants some delicacy of 
graduation. We see Mr. Maccallum’s leaning towards peculiar 
effects in the picture (26) “ Fox Warren, from the Telegraph Hill,” 
where the mist is lying heavy in the valley, and the distant lake 
reflects the evening sky and the forms of the trees on the banks. 
An artist less determined to put everything he saw in the 
picture would have sacrificed the curling clouds of vapour 
to the feeling of repose given by the still lake ; but as the picture 
stands, this rather interferes with the sentiment of the work, 
After all, however, perhaps there is more error to be feared from 
not being absolutely true to nature than from “ treating” the 
themes that the natural landscape affords so abundantly. One of 
the most striking pictures in the collection for feeling is the 
“ Monte Rosa” (25), seen at early morning, a subject, indeed, that a 
man, let alone such a painteras Mr. Maccallum, must have a heart 
of stone if he were not inspired by it. The broad view over the 
“ Mare aux Fées” (25), in Fontainebleau Forest—a wide tract of 
heathy ground with big boulders of whitish-grey sandstone 
scattered far and near, and fine trees here and there, all bare of 
leaves, and showing every twig against the clear frosty sky, is 
remarkable for truth and for the preservation of general tone 
throughout the picture. We are reminded, in speaking of this 
picture, of the artist’s great propensity for painting trees in what 
may be called the skeleton form ; that he does it admirably cannot 
be denied, but still it is an aspect of a tree that is more curious 
and interesting from its complexity than from those characters of 
round and flowing forms which properly belong to a tree. It is like 
a fine bald head of a handsome man, which may be an attractive 
feature, but can hardly be counted among the traits of manly beauty. 
Again and again in this collection we meet with the same beauti- 
fully-articulated skeletons, fearfully and wonderfully painted, but 
somewhat fatiguing in their ramifications. In the Sherwood 
Forest picture, Mr. Maccallum has not succeeded in giving all that 
imposing air of sombre “shade of melancholy boughs” which 
these umbrageous solitades possess ; we miss the awful depths of 
shade and the transparent greens overhead, and altogether the 
picture, though having a certain power from its size, does not strike 


| the mind as much as some much smaller in which the painter has 


Robin Hood and Ivanhoe still haunt the leafy solitudes; | 


the other, a still older hunting-ground of our Norman ancestry | felt more the character of his subject. ‘There is, too, something of 


mere prettiness in the peep through the trees in the centre of the 


| picture, which takes from the solemnity of the forest. 


Mr. Maccallum is never happier than in modelling the strange 
and wilful-looking forms of the beech-trees, with their smooth, 
grey trunks ; the “ Beechen Knoll” (21) is admirable for these 
weird-looking trees, and in this case they are in full leaf, which 
gives a much grander effect to the picture. The broad shadow 
over the ground, strewn thick with fallen leaves, gives a fine air 


| of solemnity to the picture, and completes the scheme of colour in 


| which it is planned, and which is so natural and appropriate. 


There is more sign of mastery and of a disposition to restrain the 
pernicious tendency to over-detail in this picture than in any of 
the smaller works in the exhibition. When we remember that 


work, it is encouraging to find him thus considering his ways and 
arriving at the envied juncture of the grand and the simple, which 
all true art involves. We should not forget to point out the pictures 
of the great glaciers which Mr. Maccallum has painted with so 
much fidelity, and no doubt only at very great personal effort, 
though we must confess that they seem to us the least satisfactory 
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of all his works ; and if those pictures which have been painted 
by Mr. Elijah Walton are true, it is difficult to reconcile the two 
inters, the one showing us the glacier in the purest and most 
rilliant tints of blue violet and white, the other (Mr. Maccallum) 
representing them in much duller colour. These, however, are 
meritorious pictures for their evident truth of form, which is an 
excellence that marks the whole series of Mr. Maccallum’s works. 








MUSIC. 


Nor even on its own ground—the Paris Opéra Comique—has 
Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo” ever been better given than it now 1s at 
our Royal Italian Opera, where it was revived on Thursday week in 
much the same shape as that in which it was produced there some 
six seasons since. To turn the sparkling dialogue of French comedy 
into Italian recitative must always be attended with some loss of 
the characteristics of the original nationality ; but this result has, 
perhaps, never been less the case than in the present instance, so 
well has the task been performed ; while the acting throughout is 
quite equal to the best of French performances. It could scarcely 
have been expected that Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, who has gained 
her chief successes in parts of so different a character, should have 
so eminently succeeded in that of Zerlina, requiring, as it does, a 
buoyant vivacity and sprightliness which could hardly be looked for 
from the artist who has given such intense pathos and passion to 
her Marguerite (“Faust”) and Leonora (“La Favorita”). Her 
equally great success in such very opposite performances proves 
Malle. Lucca to be a dramatic artist of a very high order, while her 
singing stamps her as a vocalist of rare versatility and accomplish- 
ment. The refined comedy of her acting, and the brilliant execution 
and finish of her singing are such as have probably never before 
been combined by any other representative of the Signor 
Naudin, as Fra Diavolo, wanted somewhat of the ease and grace 
which the part of the gentlemanly brigand requires. Notwith- 
standing his French training, Signor Naudin appears to best 
advantage where both music and action are declamatory. Fra 
Diavolo appears so long in the assumed character of the Marquis 
and man of fashion, and is seen so briefly in the last scene in 
brigand costume, that the character is rather one fora light comedian 
than a melo-dramatic actor. Signor Naudin sang well in his robust 
style, and was especially successful in his serenade, although using 
his falsetto somewhat in excess, the music being calculated for a 
light and high French tenor voice. Signor Ronconi’s Lord Koburg 
is an excellent caricature of a travelling Englishman, treated in the 
style of farce rather than that of genteel comedy, as we have been 
accustomed to see it on the French stage. If somewhat more 
exaggerated, it is perhaps all the moreamusing. The two brigands, 
Beppo and Giacomo, are as good as can be—-Signor Tagliafico as 
the former is admirable for his compound of villany and fun, while 


Signor Ciampi offers a capital contrast by his more stolid ferocity. | ;, Masaniello,” with which they opened the concert, was given with 
: ’ 


| great verve and jadgment. 


Mdlle. Morensi’s handsome presence appears to advantage in the 
imperious and wilfal Lady Koburg, the musical importance of the 
part being small. The small part of Lorenz» was carefully rendered 
by Signor Neri-Baraldi. 
by principals, band, and chorus, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Although it would not be easy to excel the grace and refinement of 
a French performance, there are portions of the work where the 
superiority of the magnificent orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera render the performance of “Fra Diavolo” here unequalled. 
As Rossini’s “ Barbiere” and “Tell” are his masterpieces in 
comic and serious opera, “ Fra Diavolo” and “ Masaniello” may 
be considered equally those of Auber in a similar contrasted 
relation. The continued flow of charming melody, the exquisite 
grace and refinement of style, the impression of completeness 
which every movement leaves on the hearer, and the masterly skill 
and invention shown in the variety and detail of the instrumenta- 
tion, render the composer worthy of being called the French 
Mozart. The work is lengthened out beyond its original propor- 
tions by some pieces added since its first production (in 1830), and 
an interpolated ballet in the last act. The excellence of the scenic 
and stage effects are such as we are accustomed to at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and only there. 


The fifth and last of the New Philharmonic Concerts took place on 


Wednesday, when the following programme was offered—departed 
from, however, in the final vocal piece :— 


PART I 
Overture (Der Alohymist) ..............c..ccceccecseeee Spohr. 
Aria, ‘* Della vita,” Signor Gassier..................... Mercadante 
Cavatina, “Or la sull’ onda” (Il Guiramento), 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini .................006 seceeses, Mercadante, 
SE WO WOUND Garo. eco acer ucaeren a tehcehks. Beethoven. 
Air, “ The last rose of summer,” Madame Grisi, 

Instrumented by Fl ° 
Duo, “Si la stanchezza” (Trovatore), Methane ve 
Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Bettini.................. Verdi. 
. Overture, “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream” ...... Mendelssohn. 
PART II, 
Concerto in G major, Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett B 
Recit. and Aria, “ Mi tradi” (Don Giovanni), Malle. ps Fret 

MOUND» 5 4s 5955 FAA Aaa EA ID hil owes onevenin chastacs Mozart. 
Duo, ** Ai capricci ”’ (L’ Italiana in Algeri), Madame 

Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Scalesi.................. Rossini. 
Overture (Ruler of the Spirits) ........................ Weber. 


Conductor, Professor Wylde, Mus, Doc. 





Beethoven’s symphony and Weber's overture were the best 
orchestral performances of the evening—Mendelssohn’s overture 
being somewhat unsteady in the delicate, fluttering passages of the 
violins at the commencement. The chief interest of the instru- 
mental selection centred in Beethoven’s exquisite concerto—one 
which is comparatively seldom heard, although it may almost 
compare with the unparalleled “‘ Emperor” — same composer's 
concerto in E flat), and is superior to any of the other three. It 
is a work, however, in which it is especially difficult to create an 
impression on a large audience ; its refined pathos and airy grace 
being less striking to a ?_ public than bolder rhythms and 
broader phrases would be. Those who were so fortunate as to 
hear Mendelssohn’s marvellous performance of this exquisite work, 
some twenty or more years since, had a rare opportunity of hearing 
how it is possible for such ideal music to be realized by a 
sympathetic genius. Such a performance, however, is now scarcely 
possible unless another Mendelssohn should arise with the like 
rare combination of creative genius and executive perfection. 
Meantime we Lge ong such a careful and conscientious 
rendering as that of Mr. Barnett, of whose high powers as a pianist 
we have recently spoken. The cadenzas (in the first and last 
movements) were of Mr. Barnett’s own composition ; the first per- 
haps a little over-elaborated, but both well written and involving, 
as cadenzas should, a varied treatment of phrases of the concerto 
itself. The great mechanical difficulties of these cadenzas, as of the 
whole work, were surmounted with an ease and repose that proved 
Mr. Barnett a perfect master of all the intricacies of the ber beard. 
The vocal music, chiefly consisting, as usual at these concerts, of 
scraps from Italian operas, calls for little comment. Madame 
Grisi sang the ballad which forms the chief feature of Flotow’s 
weak opera, “ Martha,” with admirable expression and an intona- 
tion and vocal quality that reminded us of the artist's best — 
Not so good, however, was her singing with Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, in the duet “Giorno d’ orrore” (from “Semiramide”) 
substituted for the last vocal piece in the programme. These 
changes in the vocal selection are a great embarrassment to many 
of the subscribers, who attend the public day rehearsals, the pro- 
grammes for which, purporting to be issued for the concert itself, are 
frequently found to be largely changed at the night performances. 
[he conductor, Dr. Wylde, should remedy this—or, at all events, 
if the changes are imperative, a fly-leaf programme should be issued 
at the concert, so that subscribers should not be under the necessity 
of purchasing a second book, “price one shilling.” 











Tue Civit Service Musica Society.—The members of this 
society gave their third concert, before a crowded andience, at 
St. James’s Hall, on Friday evening, on which occasion they sustained 
the reputation they have already acquired. Though the society has 
not long been established, the instrumentalists are wonderfully well in 
hand, and their performances highly creditable. Auber’s overture to 


Mr. Bentham’s *“ Non & ver!” which 


| followed, was creditably sung by that gentleman, though we preferred 


Of the general performance of the music | 





| 


him in “ The Shades of Evening,” which he gave with such taste 
and sweetness as to render an encore imperative. The choruses 
selected, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone” and his * (idipus Coloneus,” 
though somewhat formidable undertakings, were well rendered. Of 
the part songe, Hatton’s “‘ The Tar’s song” was the favourite of the 
evening. There is a peculiar bluffness and freshness, eavouring 
strongly of the sea about this song, which will insure it a lasting 
popularity. ** La Berceaunette,” a valse composed by C. C. Chapman, 
one of the members of the Society, brought the performances to a 
close. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A DRAMATIC adaptation of Mr. Charles Dickens’s latest novel, 
Our Mutual Friend, in four long acts and a prologue, has been 
produced at Sadler's Wells under the title of “ The Golden Dust- 
man.” The adapter is Mr. Farnie, a gentleman well known as a 
song writer and Tibrettist, and the work must be regarded more as 
the amusing reproduction of a novel, than as a well-constructed 
drama. Whole scenes of comedy are put upon the stage, which 
only retard the main action of the play, and which are not even 
wanted to gain time while elaborate scenery is being set. The 
central feature of the drama is a powerful repesentation of Mr. 
Wegg, by Mr. G. Belmore, the comedian, whose performance of the 
“Softy” at the Princess's, about two years ago, in a version of 
“ Aurora Floyd,” was an unexpected revelation of tragic force. 
The fault of most actors who attempt to realize some of 
Mr. Dickens’s eccentric creations is an overweening belief 
in their eccentricity, producing a Bedlamite style of acting. Several 
of the actors in the “Golden Dustman” are not free from 
this fault. The real “golden dustman” is a local celebri 
in Clerkenwell and Islington, not quite so ignorant an 
so genial as Mr. Boffin. The playbill contains no announcement 
that Mr. Dickens’s permission has been given to the adapter, and 
we must therefore suppose that the plot, characters, and dialogue 
have been taken from the novel in the old oe fashion, 
approved of by Lord Granville, the present Lord Chancellor, and a 
large majority of the House of Lords. 

The new lessee of Drury Lane is Mr. F. B. Chatterton, Mr. 
Falconer’s late partner. ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault have made arrangements with Mr. 
Fechter to ap at the Lyceum, in September, in a new drama 
to be written by Mr. Boucicault. 
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The new Holborn theatre will, probably, be opened about the 
same time with a drama by Mr. Boucicault; and Miss Herbert 
will produce a new play by the same author, in the autumn, at the 
St. James’s Theatre. 

Mr. Jefferson has decided to return to American. Miss 
Palmer has been engaged at the Olympic. Mr. Home, the 
“ spiritualist,” will not appear upon the stage until Monday, July 
and, when he will play Mr. Oakley, in the “ Jealous Wife,” at the 
St. James’s Theatre. On the same night a new drama by Mr. 
Watts Phillips, called “The Huguenot Soldier,” which has been 
in the theatre for several years, will be produced at the Princess’s, 








THE Royal Dramatic College announce their annual fancy fair 
at the Crystal Palace on the 7th and 9th of July, when an 
attractive programme of novelties will be given for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors who make a special point of attending this 
féte. A number of the most popular of the metropolitan actresses 
have signified their intention of holding stalls, and the inde- 
fatigable Toole and Paul Bedford will exhibit a collection of Chinese 
curiosities, many of which would astound the Chinese themselves. 
Mr. and Mrs- Howard Paul, whose beehive last year was an elegant 
and novel point of attraction, will on this occasion preside over a 
grotesque edifice representing a “ Palace of Pincushions,” for the sale 
of those useful little articles which the name of the stracture indicates, 
and which, it is hoped, will yield a goodly sum of pin-money to the 
treasury of this excellent charity. Instead of Wombwell’s show, 
which, for four years past, has done good and profitable service, a 
mock Spanish bull-fight is talked of in which basket-horses, sham mata- 
dors, and property bulls will engage in comic combats of the most 
sanguinary yet harmless character. ‘ 








SCIENCE. 





CARBOLIC ACID, a substance which has of late years been a good 
deal employed by physicians in the treatment of skin diseases, 
appears to have most wonderful disinfectant properties. In some 
experiments which Mr. Crookes made with this substance, it showed 
itself destructive in the highest degree to all the lower forms of 
animal and vegetable life. An exception to this statement occurs 
in the case of the purely chemical ferments, over which, it appears, 
carbolic acid has no action. On animals, however, its effects are 
destructive. Mr. Crookes states that cheese-mites which lived even 
in water for several hours, were instantly killed by adding a solu- 
tion (one per cent. strength) of carbolic acid to the water. An 
aqueous solution of carbolic acid was added to water in which a 
small fish was swimming, and it proved immediately fatal. When 
an extremely minute quantity of the acid was added to water 
under the microscope, containing various infusoria, such as Bacteria, 
Vibrios, Spirilla, Amcebe, Euglenea, &c., life was arrested in these 
organisms at once. As these animalcules are some of those 
invariably present when putrefaction is going on, Mr. Crookes 
applied some carbolic acid to putrid blood, sour paste, and putrid 
cheese, and in every instance putrefaction was arrested and the 
organisms destroyed. 

Mr. Schoenbein, the chemist who so elaborately investigated 
the subject of Ozone, has suggested an easy means of preparing 
— of hydrogen, a gas which possesses interesting properties. 

e says it may easily be prepared by shaking violently, for a few 
seconds, amalgamated granulated zinc with a little distilled water 
contained in a large bottle. Oxide of zincand peroxide of hydrogen 
are formed, but no zinc or mercury is dissolved. 

A paper of interest to meteorologists was presented to the French 
Academy by M. Ch. Saint-Claire Deville at a last sitting. It is 
upon the periodical variations of temperature in the months of 
February, May, August, and November, and is accompanied by an 
immense number of diagrams of curves showing the variations on 
certain days founded on observations made in Paris for 60 years, 
in London for 50 years, and in Berlin for 110 years. The observa- 
tions and calculations show that the maximum of temperature 
always occurs on the same days in these months. 

The experiments of Herr Dr. Hildebrand, of Bonn, seem to prove 
that the agency of insects is essential for the fertilization of 
Corydalis cara, and after detailing some of his inquiries he con- 


cludes :—1. That the flowers of this plant, when protected from | Mildred as one of the directors proposed 


| liquidation was referred to, and that gentleman at once consented to 


insect-agency, and acted on only by their own pollen, produce no 
capsules. 2. That fruit is very seldom formed when the flowers of 
the same flowering branch are crossed with each other. 3. That 
perfect fertilization can alone be produced by the crossing of flowers 
on individual plants. 

It is well known to scientific men that Mr. Tuffen West, the 
scientific artist, is a keen cultivator of botany and zoology. 
The latest of his many additions to these sciences was a 
paper on the structure of the seeds in the potato order; this 
was one of the papers sent in to the committee of the recent 
Botanical Congress, but which, owing to mismanagement, was, like 
many others, completely neglected. The testa of the seeds of the 
potato order appear, according to Mr. West’s observations, to 
consist of a sort of barred tissue, constituting a support to the 
lateral walls of the cells ; in which portion of the cells the primi- 
tive membrane is found in mature seeds to have disappeared more 
or less completely. The inner walls are greatly thickened by horny 
deposit, in addition to those usually very sinuous outlines ; the 
edges of the inner walls are also elongated by undulations, and 











from these edges processes arise which give the structure the 
Bais yer of being covered with hairs, 
curious weapon, called the non-recoil has been invented 
by Mr. G. P. Harding Its principle is hats and extremely 
uliar. It is, in fact, a plain tube, without any breech, open at 
th ends. The shot is placed in the centre, a wad is placed 
behind it so as to confine the charge, and a second wad is placed 
at such a distance as to leave an air-space behind the c arge. 
There being no recoil from the gun, it is termed the non-recoil. 

Some very curious speculations have lately been put forward by 
M. Dufour concerning the increase in size of the earth. Will it be 
believed that our globe is increasing in bulk year by year, owing to 
the quantity of meteors (falling stars) which are projected into it 
from the regions of space? M. Dufour has made calculations 
showing that the earth sustains an annual increase equal to a 
114,400,400th of its weight. It appears that nearly two cubic 
metres of meteoric dust fall upon every acre of the earth’s surface in 
the course of asingle year. It is stated that in some parts of 
England this meteoric dust may be found in accumulations nearly 
a foot deep. 

Some time ago we drew attention to Dr. Muspratt’s discovery of 
chloride of iron in one of the waters at Harrogate, which renders 
It swt generis. Since the detection of this salt, the Professor has 
been engaged investigating other of the springs, and he finds in 
them carbonates of baryta, strontia, and manganese ; as well as 
chlorides of lithium, barium, &c., substances overlooked by all 
previous analysts. 








Screntiric MEETINGs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
84 p.m. “ Explorations on the Atbara in Abyssinia.” By 8. W. 
Baker, Esq. Tuesday :—Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m. 
1. “On New Australian Snakes.” By Mr. G. Krefft. 2. “On the 
habitat of Chawna Derbiana.” By Mr. T. Moore. (With other 
papers). Wednesday :—Aéronautical Society of Great Britain, at 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, at 7 p.m. “ For the Reading and Dis- 
cussion of Papers, and generally for the Advancement of the Society’s 


Interests.” 














MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tx Directors of the Bank of England did not deem it expedient to 
make any alteration on Thursday in their official minimum for 


discounts. 
Consols are now quoted 86 to } ex div., for money, and 864 to 


# for the account (July 10). 

The chief portion of the money offered for employment is derived, 
not from banking channels, but from merchants who find money 
accumulating in their hands in proportion as trade declines. The 
choicest paper, such as that bearing the endorsement of Messrs, 
Baring, or Rothschild, or the London and Westminster Bank, is 
occasionally negotiated at 7 per cent., but this charge, which indicates 
indicates a belief that the existing rate at the Bank will not last Jong, 
and that, when the change comes, it will be a sharp one, is quite 
exceptional, 9} per cent. being currently demanded in the discount 


| market for good bills. 


The announcement of the Ministers in Parliament has had the effect 
of depressing the market, which is not likely to recover until the 
Ministerial crisis is brought to a close. 

The biddings for bills on India took place on Wednesday at the 
Bank of England. The proportions allotted were to Calcutta, 3,65,000rs. ; 
to Madras, 30,000 rs.; and to Bombay, 1,10,000rs, The minimum 
price was fixed at 1s. 10}d. on Calcutta and Madras, and ls. 103d. on 
Bombay. Tenders at and above these prices will receive in full. 

Owing to the commencement of war on the Continent, the transac- 
tions in war risks at Lloyd’s have been upon an increased ecale during 
the last few days. Italian and Prussian vessels from the Black Sea 
or Mediterranean to the United Kingdom were done to-day at 20s. war 
risk, and Austrian at £4 to £5 per cent. The rates will probably 
advance farther as hostilities progress. 

The London and North-Western Railway traffic returns show this 
week an increase of £1,095 over last year; the Great Western, an 
increase of £1,212; the Midland, an increase of £8,849: the Great 
Northern, a decrease of £2,510; the Great Eastern, a decrease of 
£118; and the London and South-Western, a decrease of £2,777. 

It is understood that at a private meeting of the principal share- 
holders of the Agra & Masterman’s Bank a resolution was unanimously 


adopted in favour of a volantary winding up. The position of Mr. F 
to be associated with 


withdraw. Not the least objection was raised to him on any personal 
account, but it was thought judicious to separate him from the winding 
up. Sir Fitzroy Kelly was present, and he expressed himeelf strongly 
with regard to the facilities which would be afforded by a liquidation 
as suggested. The statement of Mr. H. H. Cannan, the proposed 
official liquidator, went to show that the prospects of the estate were 
satisfactory, and that with prudent management the ultimate result 
would be even more encouraging than originally supposed. 

The acceptances of the old and respectable firm of William Rattray 
& Co., of Rood-lane, West India merchants, have been returned 
unpaid. The liabilities of the house will probably not exceed £70,000 ; 
and the stoppage, which was quite unexpected, is stated to have arisen 
from the impossibility of obtaining the usual advances, owing to the 
present state of the money and produce markets. The liquidation is 
ex to be favourable, and the books have been placed in the hands 
of Mr, W. J, White, accountant. 

The suspension is announced of George Furness & Oo., railway 
contractors. The liabilities and assets are supposed to be large. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A MACADAMIZED ROAD UP PARNASSUS.* 


WHETHER composition can be taught, is a very difficult question. 
When we observe in the Iliad scarcely a trace of the elaborate 
rules by the aid of which later epics have been constructed, we are | 
induced to ask whether rules do not really defeat their object. 
And when we find teachers of rhetoric proposing rules as the very 
basis of composition, not as aids by which a writer may amend and 
improve his work, we are still more doubtful of the triumph of art 
over nature. We must not, however, fall into the error of sup- 
osing that even Homer was independent of all rule and system. 
he fact that he wrote in verse is a reply to such a notion, and 
the simple state of society in which he lived does not forbid the 
idea of very artificial composition. The odes of the greatest Arab 
poets show an elaborate finish which we are accustomed to take as 
certain evidence of an age of decline, and they passed a life 
always simple, often savage. The Lamiyyeh of Esh-Shanfara 
portrays the poet as, with a natural preference, taking refuge from 
the company of mankind in the wildest region of the desert, where 
he had no companions but the beasts of prey and of the chase. 
Yet this love of artificial style led to the speedy decline of a genuine 
school of poets, even though it never was carried to the extent 
that modern teachers recommend. Notwithstanding such excep- 
tions, if we compare the composition of civilized with that of 
savage society, we find that the former shows an undue influence 
of system and rule. We can everywhere trace in modern art | 
the lines of the first sketch without which the ancient artist, 
strong in the sense of proportion, seems to have worked. Con- 
trast the Iliad and the Aineid, and you see most sharply, from 
the similarity of subject and of treatment, a difference that is 
equally true of the earlier and later literature of Greece, and almost 
every other nation. Pursuing the inquiry further, you perceive that 
it is not only when civilization was but little advanced, but generally 
in the earlier ages of literature, when the laws of composition 
were not systematically taught, that the greatest writers existed 
—Homer, Aischylus, the pre-Mohammedan Arab poets, the 
authors of the Vedas, the Nibelungenlied, and the Kalevala, 
Shakespeare, and Dante. In this list we cannot include the early 
Latin poets, because they wrote in an unformed language, and 
because the infancy of Latin poetry is to be sought not so much 
in Italy as in Greece. In the writers that stand, either in age or 
merit, next to these, we trace a great deference to rule, but nota 
distinct system of composition by rule, The third and worst stage 
is seen in the French classical drama, in the Italian style of the 
Accademia, in the unmeaning smoothness, if not of Pope, certainly 
of his numberless now forgotten imitators, and in the weak polish | 
of the Makamdt. These are so many instances of the danger of 
giving the critical faculty an undue share in composition. As in 
painting the critic is commonly not a painter, and the painter 
almost never a critic, so in composition the power of producing and 
the faculty of judging are rarely united in one person. On the | 
other hand, we notice even in the best ages of literature that unac- 
customed poets, that is, those who have had no training, fall far 
short of practised men who were undoubtedly their inferiors in 
intellectual capacity. The verses of Bacon and Raleigh are 
instances of this, if we compare them with those of the practised 
poets of their age; so, too, those of Macaulay and Dickens, In 
our age, moreover, natural literary production of any merit is 
unknown. ‘To despise rules merely leads to slipslop, and to the 
countless defects that characterize the literature of a nation with 
an oral grammar, and half a dozen hostile examples of rhetorical 
excellence. To steer a middle course between the extreme artifice 
of Ruskin, whose elaborately constructed sentences and careful | 
rhythm have sometimes an air of insincerity, and Byron, who mars 
a really fine passage by a startling piece of bad grammar, like the 








" there let him lay” 


—which, thanks to the inexorable metre, cannot be amended, though 
that admirable collector, Mr. Southgate, in his “ Many Thoughts,” | 
deliberately cuts it out, and leaves the aching void as a warning to | 
future poets—to avoid these opposite rocks should be the aim of | 
every one who would contribute something lasting to the records 
of our English speech, for few can sin against the proprieties of 
composition, and yet hope to be immortal. 

Professor Bain has written an elaborate manual of English 
composition and rhetoric, having for its object the formation of a 
correct style. Weare not very sanguine as to its success. Although it 
is well done, we are disposed to think it will be of more value as an 
occasional aid than as a class-book. Perhaps the students at Aber- 
deen must be taught English as we are taught Latin. Even on 
this basis we may remark that it is sufficiently notorious that all 
our attempts at Ciceronian prose are very inferior to the unsyste- 
matic, but easy, flow of such writers as Cardinal Mai; and as for 
our Greek, give us instead Tricoupi’s modern Attic. 

The work is divided into two parts, treating respectively of Style 
and Composition. We do not propose to notice it systematically, 
but, having made our protest against too much rule—the perpetual 
use of lines, which prevents your ever learning how to write straight 
—to give some instances of the writer's merits, and some of what 
we think his defects. 





* English Composition and Rhetoric, A Manual. By Alexander Bain, Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, London; Longmans & Co, " 








As an instance of good sense and freedom from blind admiration 
of great names, nothing could be better than the following, on 
passing the line that divides pity from horror ;— 


“That line has been passed by some of the present : as by 
Shakespeare in ‘Lear,’ if not also in ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Othello,’ and 
‘Hamlet’; by Campbell in ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter;’ in Byron’s 
‘ Shipwreck.’ ” 


In support of his view, Professor Bain quotes with approval 
Senior’s criticism on Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” How true this feeling is 
may be seen by the unmixed dislike which such works arouse 
when produced by writers of inferior genius: by Webster in verse ; 
by Mrs. Henry Wood in prose ; sometimes by Kingsley in both. 
The horror that is tolerated in the work of a great or even a 
generally agreeable writer, excites unmixed disgust when it is not 
part of a whole which we admire, or at least do not dislike. We 
admire the Niobe group ; we tolerate the inferior Laocoon ; but we 
detest Etty’s Sirens. The uncritical admiration of great writers or 
great artists is akin to the singular theory of Mr. Lewes in his 
“ Life of Goethe,” that genius is not bound by the ordinary laws of 
morality. 

But it is time to to some cases in which we cannot agree 
with the writer. e shall chiefly choose illustrations of our main 
objection, that he lays down too strict a basis of rule for composi- 
tion; but we may remark that he is certainly in error where he 
condemns the obsolete. ‘ Excess of inflection is objectionable ; as 
‘ chiefest,’ ‘ extremest,’ ‘ worser,’ ‘most highest’ (occurring in the 


| Liturgy).” Without stopping to contest the principle, we would 


remark that these are for the most part obsolete expressions. 
Further from modern usage is the last line but one of Montrose’s 
noble poem :— 


‘t]’ll serve thee in such noble ways as ne’er was known before,” 


or Shakespeare’s use of a double negative. We do not in all cases 
defend old usage ; but we find in this, and all other books of 
rhetoric, too great a tendency to condemn the vigorous style of the 
Elizabethan age, and to pare down our language to one smooth, dull 
level. If we examine the various instances in which the writer 
would correct the composition of authors by his system, we are 
forced to admit that the system seems right ; but its consequences, 
if not wrong, are at least disagreeable. An Italian garden may 
be more symmetrical than an English one; but we soon tire of 
geometrical patterns in flowers, and long for the wildness of nature. 

In the following passage from Robertson, we very much prefer 
the original form to the amended one proposed :— 


**The Grand Master, after incredible efforts of courage, of patience, 


_ and of military conduct, during a siege of six mouths; after sustaining 


many assaults and disputing every post with amazing obstinacy, was 
at last obliged to yield to numbers, and having obtained an honourable 
capitulation from the Sultan, who admired and respected his virtue, 
he surrendered the town, which was reduced to a heap of rubbish, 


| and destitute of every resource.” 


“The Grand Master, after incredible efforts of courage, of endurance, 
and of military conduct, during a siege of six months; after sustaining 
many assaults, and disputing every post with obstinacy, at last had to 
yield to numbers, and having obtained an honourable capitulation 
from the Sultan, who admired his virtue, he surrendered the town, 
reduced as it was to a heap of rubbish, and in a state of utter 
destitution.” 


No doubt the amended passage runs more easily, and is more 
systematic in structure ; but itis also less forcible, and in some 
respects less accurate. The loss of the epithet “amazing” is felt ; 
the change from “ obliged” to “ had” is a clumsy colloquialism ; so 
too is the introduction of “as it was” to avoid a relative, and the 
final clause is scarcely accurate, for, though a town is said to 
be destitute of such and such things, the term destitution is 
rarely employed except where persons are intended. Beyond these 
details, Professor Bain would change the structure of the first 
sentence, and write, “After incredible efforts, &., the Grand 
Master,” &c. This isa favourite turn with him ; but what a sentence 
thus gains in clearness it certainly loses in force, The Grand 
Master is a very prominent person in this part of the narrative, 
and he properly takes the first place. And surely Professor Bain 
is too great a purist in the following passage :— The subject 
needs not have been separated,” ec, 

Gibbon writes :—“ The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds 
in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or of France.” Professor 
Bain would say—* is more than four times the extent of Germany 
or of France.” ‘‘ More than double Germany and France er, 
would,” he adds, “ perhaps be still neater.” Gibbon is much more 
flowing as unamended, and the suggestion is, to the ear at least, 
singularly awkward. 

hese and similar cases seem to us to show the hand of a critic 
who wishes to display his skill, but does not find in his author 
material for real correction, Had he chosen some well-known 
writers, whose faults are generally admitted, he would have made 
out a much stronger case. It appears to us that these instances 
prove that the best prose writers, among whom for composition we 
would include Gibbon, have made it clear that a certain degree of 
freedom is necessary to their art. 

But we have all along been walking on red-hot ploughshares, 
feeling that in every sentence we may have transgressed some rule 
of the Scottish Professor, and furnished him with a fresh instance 
of the vices of style. This cannot be avoided if we prefer.a 
style, We like @ path up the rough sides of Parnassus, but we 
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doubt the wisdom of constructing @ carriage-road. Many beauties 
would be lost to the traveller’s sight, and, considering the steepness 
of the mountain, we doubt if Macadam himself could make a road 
sufficient for holding the vehicles of a party of Scottish tourists. 

Professor Bain’s work, however, to descend to the practical level 
has great merits independently of its character as a class-book. 
It is a most useful book of reference upon any disputed point 
for, being well-arranged, and having a good index, it may be 
consulted with ease as well as with advantage. 


i 





THE LIFE OF JOHN WELSH.* 


Most dear to the staunch Presbyterian, but most disagreeable, if 
not incomprehensible, to the more general reader, is that portion of 
the history of Britain which records the struggles between James I. 
and the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. For no article of faith or practice held 
by the general consent of all good Christians to be necessary for 
salvation, but for the supreme authority of church courts, under 
the names of presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies, which 
they deemed to involve the headship of Christ in His Church, were 
these men ready to go to prison and to death; while the King was 
as determined, on his side, that his authority should be paramount 
over all their courts. The biography now before us is that of one of 
those ministers whom James most feared and hated, and it partakes 
largely of the character of all the Scottish history of that period. It 
will probably be read with avidity in all its details by the leading 
members of the Free Kirk, who have in our own times made a 
stand for the same principles, and have relinquished State support 
when found incompatible with them. They will feel obliged to the 
author for the care with which he has verified all the facts which he 
embodies, and quoted the authorities for them. But we appre- 
hend that those who have no immediate sympathy for the cause 
of which Welsh was the champion will run lightly over page after 
page, gleaning here and there some characteristic sketches of the 


condition and manners of the age; while the devout Christian | 


will, perhaps, deem himself repaid for a great deal of dry reading 


by the exemplification of deep and fervent piety which comes out, | 
especially towards the close of Welsh’s troubled life. Let us add, | 
that some readers will scarcely forgive the biographer for his efforts | 





to clear Mr. Welsh from the imputation of having claimed and | 
exercised the gift of prophecy ; and if any of our readers believe | 
near his person, he replied by a speech in which he adroitly 


that such gifts have sometimes appeared even since the Apostolic 
age, they will find in this volume some striking facts, which the 
author endeavours, rather lamely and unsatisfactorily, to explain 
away, in order to acquit his hero of the charge of fanaticism. 

The Reformation from Popery was but in its infancy in Scotland 


when it was sanctioned and ratitied by Parliament in 1560. There | 
were few instructors to be had for the people, and those few were | 
but poorly qualified for the work. With all his prowess, John | 


Knox found it no easy task to retain the vantage-ground he had 
won ; and for years after his death (in 1572) the Reformation 
retrograded rather than advanced. It was one thing to get Pro- 
testant principles ratified on parchment, but quite another to write 
them in the hearts and habits of the people. Many even im- 
portant districts were sunk in barbarism and ignorance. A number 
of the most powerful nobles had gone back to the old superstition ; 
many of the clergy, though they had accepted office in the Re- 
formed Church, were yet zealous partisans of Rome; and the 
great majority of the churches were destitute of ministers. To 
provide a supply of properly educated men for the sacred office, 
the University of Edinburgh was opened in the year 1583, and 
John Welsh was not only one of the first who entered it, but the 
very first who received ordination after passing through its curricu- 
lum. He then devoted himself to awakening the people from their 
sleep of ignorance, superstition, and idolatry. His first charge was 
Selkirk, the second Kirkcudbright, and the third Ayr ; but he 
was occasionally sent with another to visit the more benighted 
parts of the country, with a view to taking measures for banishing 
the mass, and placing properly-qualified ministers where most 
needed. , 

Some time before the year 1596, he married Elizabeth, the third 
daughter of John Knox; and in that year we find him giving 
mortal offence to the King by a sermon which he preached on a 
critical occasion, by appointment of his brethren, in the High 
Church of Edinburgh. It was reported to his Majesty that the 
preacher said, “He was possessed with a devil, and that his 
subjects might lawfully rise and take the sword out of his hand, even 
as a father that, falling into a frenzy, might be taken by the 
children and servants of the family, and tied hand and foot from 


with Forbes and other ministers in an accusation which Scottish 
historians generally admit to have been false—namely, that they 
held an assembly at Aberdeen in July, 1605, contrary to royal 
proclamation ; whereas, the truth was, that the assembly was duly 
convened, but dissolved immediately, by order of the King’s Com- 
missioner, who then falsely represented to his Majesty that he had, 
two days before, issued a preclamation to forbid its meeting at all. 
The ministers were brought before the Privy Council, where they 
declined answering, on the ground that they had not been 
furnished with a copy of the questions to be put to them ; and they 
were forthwith committed to the gloomy prison of Blenkness 
Castle. _ The odium which the Government incurred by these 
proceedings rendered the King’s advisers extremely anxious to 
release them ; but James obstinately refused to relent, unless the 
ministers would acknowledge they had done wrong, which they 
as firmly refused todo. When at length they, by a formal instru- 
ment, declined the authority of the Privy Council to judge their 
cause, alleging it to be a spiritual one, the King directed them to 
be tried for high treason, and measures were taken to secure their 
conviction. After keeping them months in suspense as to what 
their sentence should be, his Majesty ordered them to quit his 
dominions within a month, and never appear therein again, under 
pain of death. Welsh, with Forbes and others, consequently removed 
to France. It is during the last sixteen years of his life, spent in 
exile and sickness, that the deep piety of John Welsh comes out in 
his willingness to do or not to do. to be here or there, according to 
the Divine will; and no one can read the revealings of his heart in 
his letters to his friend Boyd without wishing that the Christian 
world had a biography of the man, unmixed with Church and 
State squabbles—a true portraiture of him as a Christian, apart 
from dry details of events which had little to do with forming his 
character. 

The hostility of the French Government towards the Protestants 
came to disturb Welsh in his exile. The town of St. Jean 
Angely, where he ministered, was besieged by Louis XIII. in 


| person, and obliged to capitulate. On the following Sunday, 


Welsh was to officiate as usual, and a vast auditory gathered 
to witness the daring of a Huguenot preaching almost within hear- 
ing of royalty. The Duke of Esperon was sent with a military 
escort to apprehend him ; and Welsh, beholding their approach, 
desired the people to make way for them, and provide seats, that 
they might hear the Word. The duke, as conscience-struck, instead 
of interrupting, sat down and listened to the close. On Welsh being 
brought before the King, and asked how he dared preach heresy so 


asserted his Majesty’s independence of the Pope and of all other 
earthly powers. Louis was flattered by this, and good-humouredly 
said :—'* Well, well, you shall be my minister.” When the town 
was dismantled, the King ordered the military to take special care 
of “his minister.” But Welsh’s health and spirits were now in 
such a broken condition that the only chance of recovery held out 
to him was ina return to his native country. On his sending an 
earnest petition to King James that he might have permission, it 
was refused, only with the addition that he might come to London 
“to be dealt with.” The Dean of Winchester was appointed to 
“deal with him” on his arrival. But, as Welsh would not yield an 
iota on the points in question, the King was deaf to every inter- 
cession that could be made for him. At last, Mrs. Welsh was 
admitted to an audience, when the King asked,— 


‘© Who was her father? ‘John Knox,’ was the reply. ‘ Knox and 
Welsh!’ exclaimed the King; ‘the devil never made sic a match as 
that.’ ‘It’s right like, Sir,’ said she; ‘for we never speired [asked | 
his advice.’ His Majesty next inquired, How many children her father 
had left, and if they were lads or lasses? ‘Three,’ she said, ‘and 
they were all lasses.’ ‘ God be thanked,’ cried James, lifting up both 
his hands; ‘for if they had been three lads, I had never buiked 
[enjoyed] my three kingdoms in peace.’ She urged that the King 
would give her husband his native air. ‘Give him his native air!’ the 
King me ‘give him the devil!’ ‘ Give that to your hangry 
courtiers!’ sh@ indignantly rejoined. The King at last told her that, 
if she would persuade her husband to submit to the bishops, he would 
grant her request, Lifting up her apron, and holding it towards his 





| Majesty, she heroically said, ‘Please your Majesty, I'd rather kep 


doing violence.” Our author thinks this must have been an exag- | 


geration, and quotes the words of Forbes, who says that, “ After 
the foresaid trouble in Edinburgh, raised the 17th of December, 
1596, Mr. John Welsh, both gravely, wisely, and solidly, in great 
liberty and freedom of the Spirit, in the pulpit of Edinburgh, uttered 
the counsel and will of God to his Majesty and his counsellors, not 
sparing to rebuke their known enormities.” 

_ The King’s resentment was aroused, and peremptory orders were 
issued to arrest and imprison Welsh, but he fled and hid himself 
till the storm was over. Nine years afterwards, he was impl cated 








* The Life of John Welsh, Minister of Ayr ; including Illustrations of the 
Contemporary Ecclesiastical History of Scotland and Franee. By the Late 
Rev, James Young, Editor of “The Countess of Mar’s Arcadia,” &c, With o 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, Edinburgh: Maclaren, 





(receive | his head there!’ ‘The memorialist to whom we are indebted 
for this anecdote adds, after recording it, that ‘ King James stood in 
great awe of Mr. Welsh, who often reproved him for his habit of profane 
swearing. If he had at any time been swearing in a public place, he 
would have turned round, and asked if Welsh was near.’ ” 


Obtaining liberty to preach a sermon in London, and acceas to 
the pulpit, probably of a Puritan, Mr. Welsh preached long and 
fervently ; but the effort proved too much for him, and he expired 
within two hours afterwards. When dying, he was so full of 
spiritual joy that he was overheard praying, “ Lord, hold thy hand, 
it is enough ; thy servant is a clay vessel, and can hold no more.” 
He was buried in a graveyard belonging to the parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, London, on the 4th of April, 1622. 





LENDING A HAND,* 


“ Lenping A Hanp” is a well-meaning book, containing some 
fairly-compiled information on the existing condition of workmen 
and their families, and the means in operation to assist them, The 





* Lending a Hand; or, Help for the Working Classes. By the Author of “ Doin 
and Suffering,” &c. London; Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 
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authoress has excellent common-sense, and that high conviction of | Rotherhithe which makes the lamentable truth still more dismally 


the importance of moral and religious over merely secular and 
sanitary influences, which is perhaps one of the strong points of 
female judgment. We must confess, however, to wishing that 
well-intentioned and sensible women, who have really some- 
thing to tell us, would contrive to tell that something in rather 
more orderly fashion, and not write books of which whole chapters 
are logical parentheses. To denounce vehemently the practice of 
mothers working away from their homes, and then to illustrate the 
argument by a description, twelve pages long, of Miss Burlie’s 
excellent institution in Hinde-street, where women work all day 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances, is not precisely the way 
to fortify an argument. 

The question here touched upon, of the true place and duty of 
mothers of families in the working classes, is in truth one of the 
most important of the problems which have been brought before 
us for solution by the current of modern trade. All experience, 
and all reverence for the divinely constituted order of things, as 
we have known them, leads to the conclusion that in the family lies 
the most sacred of human ties, the primal germ of all social life, 
whose destruction is equivalent to anarchy and moral ruin. On 
the other hand, the tendency of the action of those great laws 
which underlie the economy of human life, has been for years past 
to militate against the family system, and to render the main- 
tenance of what we assume to be the natural family relationship 
a matter of pecuniary loss, only to be incurred by the classes above 
immediate want. Machinery inevitably offers a premium for 
woman-labour and child-labour—that is, for the labour of persons 
who can exercise moderate skill with small physical strength, and 
support themselves on less wages than a man. And lel with 
this law comes the further economic principle, that all the pro- 
cesses of domestic life—the care of infants, the instruction of 
children, the cooking and serving of meals—can be accomplished 
with great saving of cost by the use of kindergartens, infant and 
other schools, public dining-rooms, and the like, where we observe 
that one teacher, one cook, one room, and one fire, can do the work 
of ascore. Ina few years, we can hardly doubt, these principles, 
economizing labour and fuel, will bear much more visibly than 
they have yet done upon the social machine. There will be every- 
where laundries where the clothes of the poor can be washed, 
sewing machines where thay can be made, kitchens and dining- 
rooms where their food can be prepared and served—all at prices 
so far below those which washing, sewing, and cooking cost at 
home, that, even if the mother of the family have no outdoor 
employment to bribe her away from her own hearth, she will 
count it an extravagance of fuel, light, and utensils, to do her work 
at home. 

There is no use rebelling against this tendency. Every discovery 
for years back—gas, steam, machinery of all kinds—has gone to 
increase it, and every future discovery is sure to do the same. 
Nothing can ever again make it cheap for twenty people to do for 
themselves what one person can do for them all, or to use twenty 
fires for what one fire can accomplish. Nor is there any greater 
use in calling on men and women (as the authoress of “ The 
Helping Hand” is disposed to do) to take it as a duty to resist such 

tendency, and to go on living in the expensive way when the cheaper 
way is at their option. A hundred times the experiment has been 
tried, and a hundred times it has failed to bring moral force into 


perhaps at first, and under the impetus of strong feeling enlisted 
on its behalf; but in the long run the slow, steady weight of the 
economic law bears down all opposition, and trade flows in the 
channel of greatest cheapness as surely as water flows into the 
lowest level to which it can find access. Men may resolve to keep 
their wives at home, and give them no occupation but household 
duties ; but, if it prove that household work saves nothing, and 
that money can be made by other work, no resolution will long 
withhold both husbands and wives from changing their programme. 
The question is, not how to stop the tendency, but how to render 
it as little injurious as possible. Let it be remembered always 
that the family is not a transitory civil band, but a divine arrange- 
ment which must needs endure till we all reach the world “ where 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage,” and then we shall 
have little fear that, whatever new incidents may modify the 
form it has hitherto assumed, the thing itself, with all its blessed 
affections, must needs remain unchanged. Perhaps in years to 
come, when the domestic life of England will have undergone vast 
changes, men will look back, and ask whether our system was 
after all, as good as their own. It may very well be that with all 
its great advantages a better may be found. “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” is a charming picture ; but the workman return- 
ing weary from his day’s labour to his one crowded room, where 
his fagged and harassed wife vainly strives to cook a miserable 
meal amid sickly children, with the clothes she has hung steaming 
from the washing-tub before the fire—that is not so pleasant a view 
that we can afford to believe no other nation, and no future age, 
can surpass it for comfort. 

The concluding chapter in “ Lending a Hand” is on the “ Sick 
Room in the London Workhouses,” and is contributed by Dr. W. 
H. Cook, Medical Officer to the Hampstead Workhouse. The 
deaths of the paupers Gibson and Daly last year for the first time 
directed the attention of the general public to the deplorable con- 
dition of sick paupers—a fact long familiar to the members of the 
Workhouse Visiting Society ; the courageous agitation of Drs. Hart 
and Ansted, and the Lancet Commission, have carried the exposure 
still further ; and, as we write, an investigation is proceeding at 


| 








apparent. That such wretchedness has been going on at our 
doors for a score of years, that hundreds of philanthropists have 
known of it, and have used their best efforts to draw attention to 
it, in letters in all the journals, articles in periodicals, speeches at 
Social Science Congresses—nay, in a magazine especially devoted to 
the subject (the Workhouse Visiting Journal), and yet that such 
details as those of Gibson’s sufferings in St. Giles’s should take the 
world by surprise, is indeed a curious evidence how hard it is, even 
in our time, to bring the healthy influences of publicity to bear 
upon wrongs or miseries not picturesque or tragic, only utterly 


| wrong, utterly miserable. Things are changed at last. The light 


has been admitted into these dreary wards, and the unchallenged 
reign of careless guardians and cruel officials is at an end. It must 
remain, however, for many a day the case, that he who in this vast 
London really desires to “Lend a Hand” to alleviate human 
suffering, and at the same time to feel assured that in doing so he 
is not fostering the causes of want and sin while relieving their 
immediate consequences, can nowhere better direct his efforts 
than to the purposes of the association founded by Dr. Hart for 
the improvement of the condition of the sick in the workhouses 
of this metropolis. And the charitably-disposed lady who has a 
little time and a little money—or a little of either time or money 
to bestow—can find no channel for her beneficence so safe and so 
certain as the visiting and bringing of trifling comforts to the 
diseased and dying in these dreary wards. 








AN ESSAY ON THE INFINITE.* 


WE live in days the great idea of which is to make knowledge 
pore, One cannot take up a newspaper without seeing number- 
ess advertisements of works professing to make this or that branch 
of science easy. The tables of publishers are crowded with manuals 
of popular astronomy, botany simplified, logic for the million, and 
such like. Hitherto, however, so far as we know, metaphysics have 
escaped vulgarization ; one corner of the shriue of philosophy has 
remained unapproachable by the multitude. The science of “ being 
qua being” seemed thoroughly unlikely to attract any admirers ; 
but Mr. Shedden has been bold enough to attempt to tear the veil 
from the face even of metaphysics—or “ ontology,” as perhaps we 
ought more strictly to call it. He, or possibly his publisher, 
attracts the public eye to his “ Philosophical Essays” by labelling 
them on the back, “A Popular Essay on the Infinite.” After this, 
we despair of nothing being revealed to the uninitiated mind; and 
we shall soon expect an advertisement of a series of manuals, to 
which our author may contribute a “ Hand-book of the Uncon- 
ditioned,” or “ Easy Lessons in the Absolute.” 

We may as well observe, too, at the outset, that the title by no 
means gives a fair account of the contents of Mr. Shedden’s little 
volume. The “‘ Popular Essay on the Infinite” fills only forty-one 
out of the two hundred and eighty-six pages, and represents, to our 
mind, by far the weakest portion of the entire work. As for the 
“Infinite” (the comprehension of which, we are told in the first 
sentence of the book, is “the only hopeless problem that presents 
itself to the human intellect”) being made any the more intelligible 
to the popular mind by these few pages—no one, of course, would 
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for the unphilosophical, Mr. Shedden might at least have defined 
what he means by the “ Infinite.” Surely that favourite term with a 
certain school of metaphysicians is not so simple and familiar as to 
need no explanation. Mr. Mansel, in his “ Bampton Lectures,” 
when addressing professed disciples of Aristotle, was condescending 
enough to give such a definition; Mr. Shedden will find, we 
suspect, that “‘ the people” will want something more than “ con- 
siderations about the Infinite in connexion with matter, and in 
connexion with spiritual existence.” They will be inclined to ask, 
with the inconvenient importunity of common sense—What is this 
“Infinite” ? Does the word stand for a notion of the mind, ora 
reality in existence? Is not the term simply the negative of 
“ Finite,” having no positive meaning at all, except so far as it may 
be used synonymously with the adjectives “ vast” or “ immense” ? 
We think it would have been well for Mr. Shedden himself to 
have looked at the question from the popular point of view, for in 
more than one place he seems to have confused the (supposed) 
positive and (really) negative significations of the word. Nor, 
again, is it clear to us, from our author's pages, what relation sabsists 
between “the Infinite in material existence,” and “ the Infinite in 
spiritual existence.” How can there be two co-existing “ Infinites,” 
if the word be used in the same sense? and if it be used in each 
case with a different meaning, it had been better for Mr. Shedden 
to have explained the ambiguity to his unenlightened readers. 
There are two or three other points in the first Essay which seem 
to us unsatisfactory ; but we more gladly pass on to the remaining 
pre of the volume, which are very superior to the earlier part. 
n the Essay on “ Arabic Peripateticism,” a review of M. Renan’s 
famous “ Etude” on “ Averroes et |’Averroisme,” Mr. Shedden 
gives in a short compass a really valuable sketch of the influence 
of Aristotelianism on Arabian philosophy, and the collision of 
Peripatetic doctrines with the teachings of the Koran and its autho- 
ritative expounders. It is curious, and in our day particularly 
interesting, to trace the same struggle that we witness going on 





* A Popular Essay on the Infinite. Three Essays on Phil hical Subjects. 
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around us between the my of Reason and Revelation, raging 


seven centuries ago, for nearly three hundred years, at Bagdad or 
Cordova, between the per mee disciples of Aristotle, and the 
orthodox champions of the Koran and its literal interpretation,— 
between the Averroes’, or Jowetts, and the El-Ghazdlies, or Mansels, 
of the Mohammedan world in the twelfth century of our era. The 
theologians won, and their victory was so complete that, with 
Averroes or Ibn-Roshd (as our author rightly gives the name), 
Arabic philosophy expired altogether, or passed into the hands of 
e Jews. 
~ in the first essay Mr. Shedden gave us a specimen of his powers 
jn metaphysics, and, in the second, of his merits as an historian 
of one period of philosophy, so in the last he appears as a critic. 
More than half of his volume is devoted to a review of Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s “ Examination of the Hamiltonian Philosophy,” which is 
familiar to most of our readers. Our author takes a perfectly 
independent point of view. He is no more a disciple of the Edin- 
burgh professor than of the member for Westminster, though he is 
uite of the opinion expressed in our columns some time back, that 
amiltonism will never recover the blow it has received from Mr. 
Mill’s criticism. We cannot bestow much praise on this essay of 
Mr. Shedden’s : it is very rambling and diffuse in some parts ; in 
others, very much less is said than the line of argument required. 
Moreover, we do not think that our author always understands (he 
is not a man to misrepresent) Mr. Mill. To take one instance: 
Mr. Mill is arguing in favour of the “ Psychological Theory of the 
Belief in an External World ;” in other words, that our belief in it 


is not innate, but is acquired by association. ‘Such a theory (he . 


maintains) postulates that the human mind is capable of expecta- | st 
| tion in accordance with the dictates of good sense and good taste, 


tion ; in other words, that, after having had actual sensations, we are 
capable of forming the conception of possible sensations.” Upon 
this, our author, himself a strong advocate for the said belief being 
innate, exclaims :—“ This is quite enough: any one can see that 
this expectation implies belief & priori,” and then, quoting from 
Webster's Dictionary (!) a definition of “ expectation,” proceeds to 
mock at his adversary’s doctrine as “ worthy only of the limbo of all 

itiones principwt.” But where, we ask, is any such fallacy apparent ? 
Mr. Mill had stated the unquestionable fact that, after having had 
actual sensations, the mind can conceive possible sensations ; yet 
Mr. Shedden accuses him of assuming an & priori belief, when he 
had expressly spoken of expectation derived & posteriort, or from 
experience, It is strange that the author of the “ Elements of 
Logic” should have made so singular a confusion, or should have 
80 misunderstood his opponent. We might give another instance 
in Mr. Shedden’s pretending to upset Mr. Mill’s view of Causation 
by urging against him Reid’s well-known objection, that, if every 
instance of invariable succession be a case of causation, then day 
is the cause of night, summer of autumn, and so on. We content 
ourselves with simply referring our author to the 5th section in Mr. 
Mill’s famous chapter (“System of Logic,” Vol. I., B. 3), where we 
can hardly suppose that he will read for the first time the said 
objection fairly met and (to most minds we believe) convincingly 
answered. 

If Mr. Shedden has failed in making his little work “ popular,” 
he has not failed in making it tolerably interesting to any one at 
all versed in the subject. He writes like a scholar ; except, by 
the way, when he persists in using “though” in the sense of 
“however.” He appears to excel better in writing the history of 
philosophical opinions than in philosophizing himself; in either 
of which, however, he will meet, we are sure, with greater success 
than in the desperate attempt to popularize “ the Infinite.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Novetists are very fond of describing the extravagances of a 
hero who possesses millions, and wastes them royally ; but they 
seldom succeed in giving an air of reality to the riotous scenes they 
portray. The poetic enthusiast who writes under the name of 
‘Ouida” has made an idol of one of those impossible millionaires 
in “Chandos,” and has surrounded him with some of the most 
improbable individuals that ever entered into a romancer’s imagi- 
nation. The story of “Chandos” is unreal and absurd from 
beginning to end; its characters, without a single exception, are 
unnatural, its philosophy is false, its tone is bad, its moral is 
incomprehensible. Still, the book is clever, written with consider- 
able power and animation, and possessing sufficient merit to prove 
that its author ought to be able to produce something better than 
“Chandos” can boast. The plot is utter nonsense, and so far is in 
keeping with its hero and its villain. Ernest Chandos is a kind of 
nineteenth-century demigod, a young Antinous, whose beauty is as 


perfect as his digestion, whose intellect is as vast as his inheritance. | 


His wealth is reckoned to be inexhaustible, his accomplishments are 
numberless, he gives the most magnificent of entertainments, and 
he writes the most beautiful poetry ever seen. Of course such a 
hero is the spoiled darling of society, and he gives the tone to 





* Chandos. By “Ouida.” Three vols. London: Chapman & Hail. 


Plain John Orpington. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” Three vols, | i 
_ others as the plainest woman could possibly be. Wherever she 


London: Bentley. 

Clemency Franklin, By the Author of “ Janet’s Home.” Two vols, London: 
Macmillan & Co. nae 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c. 
Three vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

The Man of his Day. Three vols, London: Chapman & Hall. 

The Mysteries of Isis; or, the College Life of Paul Romaine, A Story of 
Oxford, One vol, London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 





fashion wherever he goes, making or marring a reputation with a 
word, breaking hearts right and left, and astonishing all Europe by 
his generous prodigality. With him is contrasted John Trevenna, 
his man of business, who is a species of human snake, utterly destitute 
of virtues or principles, and bent upon ruining his master and bene- 
factor. This he achieves by getting him to sign blank cheques and 
perform other acts of folly. Chandos blazes for a while in society like 
a comet, and then goes out all but entirely for a couple of volumes. 
Hero as he is, he sinks very low at first, but after a time he 
recovers his force of character, and distinguishes himself as a philo- 
sophical writer. Meantime, his enemy, Trevenna, becomes the 
greatest statesman of the day, leads the House of Commons, 


_ amasses wealth, and succeeds in everything he wishes, except in 
getting possession of the Chandos estate. That is purchased by a 


gorgeous and utterly impossible member of the Royal family of 
France, who ultimately gets shot by Austrian soldiers in a 
Venetian church. Of course, the estate reverts to Chandos, 
who figures at the end of the book in the well-known character of 
Triumphant Virtue crowned by Poetical Justice. The whole 
story is so thoroughly nonsensical that ié is scarcely worth 
our while to dwell upon its details; but it is as well to 
utter a protest against its false sentiment and its fine 
writing. Chandos is in reality a vicious spendthrift, but an 
attempt is made to represent him as a virtuous sufferer in a good 


_ cause ; his friends are most disreputable people, who ought to have 





| 


| hearted girl, without any great strength of character, who performs 


been sent to prison, and the author does all he can to enlist his 
readers’ sympathies in their behalf. It is a pity that the real 
talent which “Ouida” displays is not employed upon a worthier 
subject. If he will only prune his style and govern his imagina- 


he may yet produce a work possessing the glitter and vivacity of 
“Chandos,” but worthy of being classed as something better than 
a mere imitation of the “ Monte Christo” and “ Guy Livingstone” 
school of romance. 

The story of “ Plain John Orpington” is of as disagreeable a 
nature as the most cynical reader could desire. It belongs to the 
well-known murdering and will-destroying family which has con- 
tributed so many illustrations to our romantic literature. Only 
one of its characters is at all elaborated; the rest are mere outlines 
—airy creatures of whom it is unnecessary to take much notice. 
Blanche Morton, a more than usually insipid young heroine, is 
left by her father, whose obtuseness must have been superhuman, 
under the charge of a provincial surgeon, named John Orpington. 
That worthy is generally considered by the neighbourhood so 
blunt, uncompromising, and honest, that he is always spoken of 
as Plain John Orpington. In reality, his character is exactly the 
opposite of that with which he is credited, the ways in which he 
delights to walk being very crooked, and his honesty being entirely 
fictitious. His ward having money, he determines to make her 
marry him, and he succeeds in wringing a promise to that effect 
out of her, although she detests him as an ugly, middle-aged 
medical man, who has coarse, red hands, with nails worn to the 
quick by constant gnawing. In spite of her aversion, she is 
made to yield before his iron will; but one day she catches him in 
the very act of throttling an invalid baronet, and so of course she 
breaks her promise. The doctor inherits the estates of the mur- 
dered man, and all goes well with him for a time ; but at length a 


‘ detective—a character familiar to novel readers—is put upon 


his track, and finally destiny runs him down. Years before, 
it seems, John Orpington had murdered a friend who was on the 
point of marrying one of the doctor's sisters, actually performing 
the operation in the presence of that lady. She went mad, and 
was from that time confined in her brother’s house. In the last 
chapter she gets loose, and follows her homicidal relative to a water- 
mill, in which he is engaged in burying a treasure. A most exciting 


" scene ensues, in which she drowns him, and then kills herself. We 


are very weary of murderers, especially of such as commit their 
crimes in a-bungling manner. If the author of “ Plain John 
Orpington” would try to throttle a baronet, however ill he might 
be, without leaving clear evidence of the crime on his victim’s 
throat, and to hocuss a member of the detective force with a 
mixture of beer and laudanum, he would probably find the feats 
so difficult that he would wish he had left them unattempted by his 
hero. 

The character of the heroine of “Clemency Franklin” is very 
pleasant and attractive, and the story, in its unaffected simplicity 
and freedom from exaggeration, offers‘an agreeable contrast to the 
grandiloquence and tawdry ornamentation of such melodramatic 
fictions as “Chandos” and “ Plain John a nga It is of a 
thoroughly healthy nature, and may therefore safely recom- 
mended to the large class of readers on whom the morbid fancies 
of the sensational school of novelists might have an injurious 
effect ; but it may, perhaps, be found a little tedious by confirmed 
admirers of excitement. The greater part of its chapters are 
devoted to a description of the uneventful lives led by the 
inhabitants of two or three quiet English homes, and it is not till 
the end that anything like a romantic incident occurs to disturb 
them in the even tenor of their ways. Clemency is one of those 


| faultless Was & whom lady novelists love to depict—self-sacrificing 


, although beautiful, as amiable and thoughtful for 


to a fault, an 

s, she makes others ha and she is rewarded by being ulti- 
are made happy healt ties acquaintance is one which young 
lady readers should be encouraged to make. There is considerable 
merit also in the character of her friend Sydney Serle—a gay, light- 
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several very foolish actions, and is made to suffer considerably in 
consequence. The story is pleasantly written, as was its pre- 
decessor, “Janet's Home,” and its authoress is evidently a lady 
who has thought much, and possesses no slight fund of artistic and 
poetic feeling. ; 

Mr. Saunders has written some clever stories, but we cannot 
find much that is worthy of his faculty in “ Bound to the Wheel.’ 
Not only are its incidents wanting in probability and its characters 
in vitality, but its style is throughout extremely disagreeable. 
Every event of any importance is described in language which, 
instead of flowing in an easy stream, appears to be forced out by 
jerks ; the pathos displayed is of a decidedly maudlin character, 
the passion borders on the hysterical, and the passages which are 
intended to be humorous are by no means exhilarating. The story 
begins with a murder, the description of which is not without 
merit, and it ends with the trial of the supposed murderer, his 
conviction, and his ultimate escape from the gallows on the dis- 
covery being made, just in the nick of time, that he is innocent. 
The characters brought upon the stage are mere puppets, whose 
performance is not worthy of any minute examination. They play 





you know”? Granting that the earth has many sad and tragic 
spectacles, and that these are proper subjects for poetry, is there 
nothing else to sing about? Is it all October, and no May? Is 
there nothing but autumnal ruin and loss—no spring-tide blos- 
soming and joy? Or can we only be shown the flowers and the 
leaves for the sake of reminding us that they won’t last long, and 
that this is but a poor world, and that the writer has discovered its 
hollowness, and has only a broken heart to offer us? This is not 
the way the strong poets go to work. They “come eating and 
drinking ;” making merry sometimes, suffering at other times ; 
interpreting with clear, divine words and heavenly insight our 
human joys and sorrows ; not scrupling to make us weep if need 
be, yet loving not the tears for the tears’ sake, like maudlin or 
hysterical people ; keenly alive to the mystery of loss, the transitory 
shows of mortality, and uttering the yearnings of the soul in sighs 


| brief and intense, yet never chattering about them ; touching not 


their little parts well enough to amuse or interest a careless | 


spectator for the moment ; but, as soon as they retire from his sight, 
he will be perfectly willing to allow them to fall from his memory. 
A more unintelligible rhapsody than “The Man of his Day” has 


unfrequently on the regions of possibility and supernatural awe, 
but holding rather to firm flesh and blood ; above all, speaking 
like men awake, and not like sleepers muttering in a ghostly dream. 
There is no instance of a great poet, nor even of a conspicuously 
good poet, who did not speak in articulate language. Shelley, 


| among men of note, had perhaps the greatest tendency to wander 


off into the clouds, and to weaken the forms of emotion by an 


seldom disguised itself in three volumes, and pretended to bea | 


novel. What it is all about the bewildered reader has little chance 
of finding out, as he wades through interminable disquisitions and 
conversations of a nature intended to be philosophical. 


Only an | 


egotist of the first water, with a mental constitution impaired by | 


vain speculations, and possibly further injured by an acquaintance 
with second-rate German metaphysicians, could have been capable 
of deliberately writing down so much pretentious twaddle. The 
hero, who is represented as the prominent man of his day, isa 
philosopher, a poet, and an orator of such fire that, when he 
delivered himself of his maiden speech in the House, “ Britannia 
took it up, as she sat meditating over the waves, and echoed it 
sweetly, yet triumphantly, across the Channel—Gaul trembled, and 
Liberty rejoiced everywhere.” In addition to these merits, this 
singular genius is a mesmerist of unusual power, and is able to 
converse fluently with the souls of the dead through the medium 
of a familiar table. Unfortunately, he is perplexed with intellectual 
doubts, tormented by unsatisfied spiritual cravings, grievously 
troubled by an unceasing flow of words, and compelled by a cruel 
destiny to have his chatterings put into print, and made part of 
what it has pleased the chronicler of his fancies to call a romance. 
After all, some talent is displayed in the pages of “Phe Man of 
his Day,” but it is of the kind which too closely resembles folly. 

There is not much that is mysterious about “The Mysteries of 
Isis,” but it is a pleasantly written little book ; the work, we should 
imagine, of a young author, but of one who is by no means desti- 
tute of talent. It contains the story of an Oxford man, who makes 
his way to distinction, reading sufficiently hard to ensure his first 
class and a fellowship, but at the same time cultivating cricket, 
and gaining immortal renown as an oarsman. The Oxford scenes 
the writer being evidently well 
acquainted with the manner of life he depicts, and his 
observations on the subject are marked oy a good and healthy 
tone. When he has to deal with localities at a distance 
from the University, his performance is of a less satisfactory 
nature, and there is a decided weakness in his sketches of actors 
and villains. Mr. Romaine, as befits the hero of a novel, of course 
falls in love, and, like many of his predecessors, he is able to save 
the object of his affections from being drowned ; but, at the end 
of the book, he is still left wandering in solitary bachelorhood. 
The author seems to possess a fair share of the enthusiasm which 
ought always to accompany youth, joined with much of the good 
sense which is the pride of maturer years ; it is possible that, as 
the circle of his experience widens, he may prove a valuable recruit 
to the great army of novelists. 








MISS ROSSETTI’S POEMS.* 


OnE might not unfairly take the writings of Miss Rossetti as 
evincing in a special manner the chief faults of modern second- 
class poetry. They have sentiment, grace, and lyrical tune ; but 
they are extremely vague, and, we must add, not a little morbid. 
The metaphysical abstractions and passionate, almost agonized, 
outcries of Mrs. Browning’s Muse, have developed in the smaller 
poets of the present day—especially in the lady poets—a tendency 
to go about the world wailing, and making ostentatious exhibition 





of broken hearts; but it is sometimes not clear what they are | 


wailing about, nor why their hearts should be broken. At any 
rate, it is very odd that they should a// have broken hearts, and 


rather tiresome too, for the monotone after a while becomes | 
fatiguing. A goodly company of ladies and gentlemen, well 
educated and well brought up, and not a whole heart among them, | 


nor an unbruised spirit : it is a strange phenomenon. 
be owing to? Why have they all been unfortunate in their love 


affairs? How is it that for every one of them life is a desert, hope | 


a phantom, men and women merely deceivers, the world a vanity, 
the past a sorrow, the present a burden, and the future holding out 


no better prospect than what Mr. Toots calls “the silent Tomb, | 





* The Prince’s Progress, and Other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. With Two 
Designs by D. G, Rossetti. London: Macmillan & Co, 


What canit | 


excessive indulgence in emotion itself for its own sake; and to 
the extent that he did so he injured his genius. But at his best he 
was full of dramatic force and strong creative power. He might 
possibly be cited by the broken-hearted school as one of themselves, 
because he wrote that— 


“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 


And it is not to be denied that there was in him (owing to circum- 
stances which need not here be discussed) too great a’ proneness to 
complain. But, except in a few of his minor poems, his complaints 
took a tangible form. He was a man of strong, passionate convic- 
tions, with definite views of the right and wrong of things; he did 
not merely maunder up and down in the twilight, whimpering. 
Writers such as Miss Christina Rossetti, on the other hand, seem 
to have but few specific ideas, even on their favourite theme of 
human misery ; they give you little beyond a vague, dreamy sense 
of oppression and hopelessness. Their favourite plan is to suggest 
some unhappy circumstance—a disappointment in love, in by far 
the greater number of cases ; and then to wail over it in a certain 
shadowy and secret way. They scarcely ever tell you a story—that 
would make too serious a demand on their defective sense of 
reality ; the most they do is to mutter a few hints, and then leave 
you to piece out incident, character, and motive for yourself. 
This of course saves the writer a great deal of trouble. It excludes 
the necessity for structural skill, for dramatic characterization, for 
description, for narrative, for positive conceptions of any sort 
whatever. You are simply given to understand that the poet is 
very unhappy, or is darkly referring to the case of some one else 
who is very unhappy ; but when you seek to know the cause of it, 
you can seldom get beyond a general intimation that he or she has 
been crossed in love. 

Unfortunate lovers are the principal figures in Miss Rossetti’s 
volume ; but even they are so dim and ghostly, and so wrapped 


up in cloudy investiture of mysticism, that we cannot feel much 


human sympathy with their miseries. ‘ The Prince’s Progress” 
describes some enchanted princess waiting year after year for the 
arrival of her princely lover, who loiters on the road, and only 
arrives at the palace in time to hear that the maiden is just dead 
—the victim of long watching and of a broken heart. Of course 
the poem is an allegory, but the allegory is not clearly made out. 
Still, it is prettily and musically written, and, in the midst of 
stronger matter, we should not object to it. But most of the other 
poems in the volume are equally vague, and the effect on the 
reader is in the last degree dreary. The best thing in the book is 
the poem called “ Under the Rose,” which contains a positive 
story and two distinct characters. A high-born lady has given 
birth to an illegitimate child—a girl, who is brought up secretly. 
When the girl is growing to womanhood, the lady engages her as a 
companion, without revealing to her who she is; but the child 
finds out the secret, and goes about silently conscious, moodily 
reserved. Thus she communes with herself :— 


‘* Of course the servants sneer 
Behind my back at me; 
Of course the village girls, 
Who envy me my curls 
And gowns and idleness, 
Take comfort in a jeer ; 
Of course the ladies guess 
Just so much of my history 
As points the emphatic stress 
With which they laud my Lady; 
The gentlemen who catch 
A casual glimpse of me, 
And turn again to see 
Their valets on the watch 
To speak a word with me, 
All know and sting me wild ; 
Till I am almost ready 
To wish that I were dead, 
No faces more to see, 
No more words to be said, 
My Mother safe at last, 
Disburdened of her child, 
And the past past. 
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‘ All equal before God’— 
Our Rector has it so, 

And sundry sleepers nod : 

It may be so; I know 

All are not equal here, 

And when the sleepers wake 
They make a difference. 

* All equal in the grave’— 
That shows an obvious sense : 
Yet something which I crave 
Not death itself brings near ; 
How should death half atone 
For all my past; or make 
The name I bear my own? 


I love my dear old Nurse 

Who loved me without gains ; 

I love my mistress even, 
Friend, Mother, what you will : 
But I could almost curse 

My Father for his pains ; 

And sometimes at my prayer 
Kneeling in sight of Heaven 

1 almost curse him still : 

Why did he set his snare 

To catch at unaware 

My Mother’s foolish youth ; 
Load me with shame that’s here, 
And her with something worse, 
A lifelong lie for truth ? 


I think my mind is fixed 

On one point, and made up: 
To accept my lot unmixed ; 
Never to drug the cup, 

Bat drink it by myself. 

I’ll not be wooed for pelf; 
I'll not blot out my shame 
With any man’s good name; 
But nameless as I stand, 
My hand is my own hand, 
And nameless as I came 

I go to the dark land. 


‘ All equal in the grave’— 

I bide my time till then : 

* All equal before God ’— 

To-day I feel His rod, 

To-morrow He may save: 
Amen.” 


The conception is peculiar, and there is real power in the 
execution—power which can only be fully apprehended by reading 
the whole poem, which is closely and intensely written. —_ 

Some of Miss Rossetti’s lyrics are full of musical feeling and 
grace, and, among her “ Devotional Pieces,” the one called “ After 
this the Judgment” is very impressive. But for the most part 
her volume is unsatisfactory, for the reasons we have given. And 
we must say much the same of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s two sketches. 
They represent nothing in reality or dreamland, and are mere con- 
cessions to a false and affected taste in art. 








A COUNTY AND BOROUGH GUIDE.* 


Tue huge work put forth under the title of “ The Municipal Cor- 
rations Directory, or Official Guide to the Counties and Municipal 
roughs of England and Wales,” is one of which the usefulness is 
obvious at all times, but which, in these days of political agita- 
tion on the claims of counties and boroughs to determine the 
character of Parliamentary representation, is peculiarly valuable. 
The contest which for some months past has been agitating Parlia- 
ment is for the present postponed, but it cannot be postponed for 
ever, and for a long while to come the condition, population, and 
history of our municipal corporations will be matters on which the 
thoughts of intelligent men will frequently be employed. A work 
of the exhaustive and elaborate character of that which we are 
now considering, devoted to the collection and condensation of all 
available knowledge touching this important subject, together with 
those collateral branches which are scarcely less necessary to be 
understood, is therefore to be welcomed as an excellent addition to 
our library of books of reference on the practical affairs of life. The 
idea was an admirable one, and it appears to have been very efficiently 
carried out. It originated with the late Mr. William Cathrall : 
but that gentleman died while the volume was under his hands. 
The work has since been prosecuted by Mr. Joseph Pitter, and the 
result of the united labours of several minds is now submitted to 
the public by Mr. James William Vickers, who, in his capacity of 
oie, signs the preface, and seems to make himself responsible 
or the general production, The main objects are to give the names 
and addresses of County, Civic, and Borough Authorities, and 
Officers of Local Institutions, with descriptive particulars of cach 
locality, relative to its History, Agriculture, Geology, Trade, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce: authentic particulars illustrating the 
Sanitary condition of the various Cities and Boroughs, including 
details as to Main Drainage works, Water Supply, Recreation 





* The Munici Cc rations Directory, 1866; or, Official Guide to the 
Counties and enihipe Boroughs of England and Wales, London: Long- 


mans & Co, 




















Grounds, Gasworks, adoption and working of Permissive Acts, &e. : 
alarge amount of historical information in reference to charters, 

rants, rights, and privileges, public charities, ancient customs, 
istinguished persons, &c. ; a complete and original account of the 
ancient Companies of the City of London, with names and addresses 
of masters, &c. : Statistics, brought down to the most recent period, 
treating of electors ; burgesses ; amount, density, and progress of 
Lo mage rental, rateable value, county rate assessment and 
debt, municipal and parliamentary limits, constitution and 
cost of county and borough police; occupations of inhabit- 
ants ; births, deaths, and marriages ; rate of mortality ; area of 
districts ; poor law assessments ; shipping at the various ports ; 
with particulars relating to six hundred towns: correct lists of 
local banks, newspapers, chambers of commerce, markets, fairs, 
&c. It must not be supposed, however, from this summary of its 
contents, that the Directory consists wholly of the dry bones of 
facts. Its pages contain a great deal more of what is commonly 
called “ reading” than generally falls to the share of directories and 
official guides. In addition to the matter above indicated, we find 
three original essays ; the first on “ Municipal Laws,” with an 
analysis of Acts of Parliament and digest of cases, by Mr. W. A. 
Holdsworth, of Gray’s Ina, extending to eighty large pages ; the 
second on “Public Health, as affected by the Action of Local 
Authorities,” by Mr. William Rendle, M.R.C.S. ; and the third on 
“ Chambers of Commerce, their Constitution, Objects, and Opera- 
tions,” by Dr. R. M. Pankhurst. These papers give a permanent 
interest to the book, and add greatly to its literary worth. In the 
preparation of the body of the work, it has been wisely determined 
to dispense with tabulated returns, which are always difficult for 
the inexperienced to deal with, and to “gather under the head of 
each county or borough a compendious digest of all that relates to 
the locality.” The primary alphabetical order is that of the 
counties ; and under each county is grouped, also in alphabetical 
order, the names of the boroughs which it contains. An index to 
the names of towns is, however, likewise given, and the arrangement 
altogether is extremely clear and sensible. The electoral statistics 
are taken from the returns laid before Parliament during the 

resent session in connection with the Representation of the 

eople Bill. The volume is very well printed and substantially 
bound, and is altogether one of the best specimens of its class we 
have seen. 

In tracing the local history of our old country towns, some 
quaint and curious facts have been lit upon, and are here brought 
to light in the midst of contemporary facts, where they show like 
bits of ancient buildings still lurking in some modernized street. 
For instance, in connection with Helston, in Cornwall, we read 
that, on the 8th of May, called “ Helston Flora Day,” a festival 
was formerly held which looks like a perpetuation of the old 
Roman observances in honour of the goddess of flowers. The day 
is still kept as a holiday, but in earlier times the inhabitants 
“went forth, with music, singing, and dancing, into the country, 
where they adorned themselves with garlands of flowers, and, 
returning to the town, spent the rest of the day in songs, feasting, 
and merriment.” Helston seems to be fond of old customs. On 
the coast, we are told in the work before us, the sea is continually 


_ throwing up sand and pebbles, forming a high embankment 


stretching across a valley. ‘Connected with this natural pheno- 
menon,” says our authority, “is a singular observance—that of 
presenting two leather purses, each containing three-halfpence, to 
the lord of the manor, who thereupon gives the inhabitants per- 
mission to open a passage through the embankment, for the escape 
of the land waters, the accumulation of which might otherwise 
occasion an inundation.” Under the head of Lancaster, it is 
stated that, ‘‘ at the junction of four of the principal streets is fixed 
a horse-shoe, which is renewed every seventh year, with certain cere- 
monies, in remembrance of John of Gaunt’s horse losing a shoe 
here, which was picked up and fixed in the wall.” At Dover, 
formerly, the fishermen had an odd custom of selecting, after each 
expedition, eight of the finest whitings out of each boat, and 
devoting the proceeds to the celebration of a feast on Christmas- 
eve, which they called a “rumbald,” in honour, it has been sup- 
posed, of the Irish saint Rumbald, who was, in some way or other, 
connected with whitings, which are still called “rumbalds” in 
some parts of Kent. Here is a singular record, showing the Pro- 
tectionist tendencies of our ancestors :— 

‘‘ Shields is first mentioned as an inhabited place in 1289. Rapidly 
the twin towns (North and South Shields) appear to have risen to 
sufficient importance to excite the jealousy of the neighbouring port of 
Newcastle, as, in 1257, the burgesses of that town complained that 
the prior of Tynemouth had built a town called ‘ North Sheeles,’ where 
there were not formerly more than three houses, at which town much 
traffic was carried on; and that the prior and convent of Durham had 
built on the other bank of the Tyne another town, called ‘ South 
Sheeles,’ which was similarly an object of complaint. Shields is said 
to have suffered from this jealousy. By an order made in the 43rd 
year of the reign of Henry III., between the town of Newcastle and 
the prior and convent of Durham, it was stipulated that the tenants of 
the latter should have liberty to bake and brew for themselves only, and 
not for strangers; that no ships should be ladenor unladen at Shields ; 
and that no ‘ shoars’ or quays should be built there. These prohibitions, 
enforced by the burgessesof Newcastle, by virtue of royalchartersin their 
favour, are said to have kept the two Shields for generations in a state 
of poverty and obscurity. But they were not wholly availing. Not- 
withstanding the prohibitions, the priors of Durham and Tynemouth 
built quays, wharves, and warehouses; the inhabitants, too, in spite 
of charters and patents, maintained common ovens and breweries, 
and markets and shambles, to the great discomfiture and annoyance 
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of their Newcastle rivals. These monopolies are now abolished, though 
their effects, it is alleged, were felt up to a recent date.” 


On the subject of the decay of guilds, we find some very in- 
teresting facts, showing how the “ old manner changes, giving 
place to new ”:— 


“ These guilds were of the greatest service to trade in ancient times. 
They settled disputes between master and workman; they upheld the 
apprenticeship system, as being the best for producing skilled labour ; 
and meeting at their respective halls, while they enjoyed the festive 
board, they discussed business matters; thus fostering the social 
virtues and increasing the mutual interest of master and workman. 
Many of the companies took cognizance of the changes in the 
various trades, so a3 to poise the rights and interests of capital and 
labour, thus awarding to the master his profit and to the workman a 
fair rate of wages. But the usefulness of these bodies for trading 
purposes has rapidly declined. Several of the companies have become 
extinct, and many others appear to be on the verge of dissolution 
while those which still exist (with very few exceptions) are only the 
dispensers of the bounty provided by their charitable predecessors. 
In 1837 there were eighty-nine companies existing; since that time 
they have been reduced to seventy-five, fourteen having ceased to 


have written with such devout veneration the life of the poet of 
the “ Messiah ;” but they ought to remember that the rationalistic 
doctrines of the learned theologian have nothing whatever to do 
with his critical appreciation of a distinguished t, or his 
personal sympathy with a noble-minded man. That Dr. Strauss is 
a person of kindly feelings he forcibly shows, not only in his essay 
on Klopstock, but in a paper contained in the same volume 
devoted to “the memory of his mother,” and in the funeral 
oration on the death of his brother. Of the other papers we will 
merely mention the ‘ Imaginary Conversations” which refer 
to political topics, and show that the Professor is a staunch 
Liberal. These ‘German Conversations”, (Deutsche Gespriche) 
will be the more welcome to the reader because the form has very 
rarely been used in German literature with reference to political 
questions, and they are, besides, written in a very pleasant and 
lively manner. But to praise the style of Dr. Strauss is quite 
superfluous, it being well known that few living authors of any 
country express themselves in a more elegant and concise manner 
than the author of the “ Leben Jesu.” 

We have alluded to the want of German literary productions in 
the conversational form. This want will be by no means satis- 





return the number of their livery, some having as few as two members, 
and others scarcely enough to form a court. In this number we have | 
the hatband makers, pinmakers, gardeners, soapmakers, woodmongers, 
starchmakers, longbow-string makers, comb-makers, silkmen, tubacco- 
pipe makers, paviours, parish clerks, fishermen, and silk-throwsters.” 


factorily supplied by the publication of the “ Gespriche mit einem 
Grobian ” (Conversations with a Blunt Fellow). The title is 
highly attractive, and the reader is naturally led to expect from 
the mouth of the Grobian many plain truths which the civil and 
well-mannered will never utter. His disappointment, however, 
will be great ; for the truths of the Grobian are for the most part 
no truths at ail, The anonymous author touches upon many social 
and political topics, and discusses several philosophical systems, 
In doing the latter, he coarsely and unskilfully attacks the philo- 
sopher Arthur Schopenhauer. The book, which is attributed in 
| Germany to Berthold Auerbach, is written in a vague and hazy 
style, and thus the few grains of common sense it contains are lost 
without producing the desired effect. The author’s attacks on the 
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These extracts are sufficient to show how much readable matter 
the “ Municipal Corporations Directory” contains, in addition to 
the practical information to which it is chiefly devoted. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE.* 
Dr. Srrauss, the celebrated author of the “ Life of Jesus,” has 


published the first volume of a new series of “ Minor Writings,” 
which will be received with admiration by both friend and foe, 
if all the subsequent volumes are equal in character and execution 
to the first instalment. Almost half of the present volume is 


his poetical genius was developed, and when he conceived and 
partly executed his ‘‘ Messiah” —a poem which gave a new impetus 
to German literature, and handed down his name to posterity. Dr. 
Strauss gives us a very interesting account of young Klopstock, 
the rompish boy, the impetuous student, the enamoured youth, and 
the admired poet. He shows us further the conflict which broke 
out between the author of the “ Messiah” and his pedantic friends 
at Zurich, The poet Bodmer, the great admirer and bad imitator 
of Milton and other English poets, invited Klopstock to that town, 
and hospitably received him in his own house. He and his Swiss 
countrymen expected to find in the religious bard a stern Puritan. 
Klopstock was, as a poet, so invariably compared to Milton, that 
his admirers instinctively, as it were, attributed to him the rigid 
and austere character of his supposed poetical prototype. No 
wonder, then, that the good Zurich people were greatly shocked 
when they found in Klopstock a jovial German student, who 
preferred rowing upon the Zurich lake in the company of their 
pretty daughters and sisters, who sang his songs, and giving loose 
to mirth in the company of other young students in wine-booths, 
to sitting quietly with Bodmer and his friends, talking about the 
regeneration of German literature and the solemn themes of 
religious poetry. The author’s account of this conflict is interest- 
ing, and we are disappointed when he breaks off his biographical 
sketch with Klopstock’s departure from Zurich. Some may con- 
sider it strange that the author of the “Life of Jesus” should 











materialistic tendencies of the age are commendable in themselves, 
but the manner in which they are made deprives them of all effi- 
ciency. Materialism has found an ardent defender and able historian 


_in Dr. F, A. Lange, the author of the “ Geschichte des Material- 


| ismus” (History of Materialism). The author commences his history 


devoted to the history of Klopstock’s youth, which was the most | of Materialism with that of philosophy, the beginning of both being 


interesting period of his life, that being the time during which | coincident, and brings it down to our own times. 


He is anxious 
to contribute by his publication to the enlightenment of the present 
age, and to effect a reconciliation between the antagonistic 
elements now at work. He proposes to reveal to us the struggles 
which loom in the distance, the ultimate evil consequences of 
which can only be lessened by having an exact knowledge of them 
beforehand. Dr. Lange’s work possesses this advantage over many 
other publications of similar philosophical import—that it is 
written in intelligible language. Heinrich Kritzler’s ‘‘ Humanitat 
und Christenthum” (Humanity and Christianity), of which only 
the first volume has as yet appeared, is a work of a partially 
opposite description to the preceding one. Like Dr. Lange’s pro- 
duction, it is full of learning, but at the same time full of piety. 
Its tendency is conciliatory, and it will be perused with unmingled 
delight by the devout. 

A work of a purely philosophical and critical character, the 
reader will find in Professor Moritz Carriere’s “ Hellas und Rom.” 
This is the second volume of a comprehensive work which bears 
the collective title, “ Die Kunst im Zusammenhang mit der Cul- 
turentwickelung und die Ideale der Menschheit” (Art in connec- 
tion with the Progress of Civilization and the Ideals of Mankind). 
The object of the author will at once become manifest to the 
reader when we say that the Professor designates his work as a 
“ Philosophy of History from an Alsthetical Point of View.” This 
is attributing rather a large share to art in the progress of civiliza- 
tion—a much larger share than the philosopher and literary 


historian will allow it. But, thanks to the biassed view of the 
eminent art critic, we have before us an exhaustive work, which is 
_ both original in its conception and masterly in its execution. The 
first volume, which appeared in 1863, contained the history of intel- 
lectual progress in the Orient, and the present volume embraces the 
whole life of the Greeks and Romans with reference to religion and 
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philosophy, poetry and art. The treatise referring to Greece, which 
forms by far the largest portion of the book, seems to have been 
written with a special predilection for the subject. There is a 
splendid chapter on Homer, to which we wish to draw particular 
attention. As a further recommendation of this highly useful and 
learned work, we may also mention that the author merely gives 
the result of his conscientious studies, and does not bore his readers 
with learned controversies. 

Max Nohl’s “ Diary of a Journey in Italy” contains many valu- 
able remarks on modern art and artists. A melancholy interest 
attaches to this publication, it being the posthumous work of an able 
artist who died prematurely from overwork and disappointment. 
The sad story of Nohl is by no means a new one, but it arouses 
our sympathies whenever and wherever it may occur. He studied 
with great success at the Royal Academy for Architecture in Berlin, 
and his eminent talents would have insured him a brilliant career 
in any country where art is not reared in the official hot-bed 
of royal patronage, but is allowed to expand freely for good or for 
evil. Herr Nohl had to fight the battle of official competition, so 
humiliating to a man of real genius, so encouraging to those who 
possess a certain routine ability. Even when he was successful, 
and his plans were adopted, they were placed for execution in the 
hands of inferior architects who were favourites with the Govern- 


| ment. During his travels in Italy, he kept a diary for his own 
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rivate use. It was to be a book of reference for himself only, 
and in later years it was to remind him of his artistic pilgrimage. 
Owing to this circumstance, we have before us a faithful account of 
what the author saw on his journey, and a candid statement of his 
impressions. An additional attraction of Herr Nohl’s work, to 
which the well-known art critic, Professor Liibke, has written an 
introduction, is, that it contains numerous architectural illustra- 
tions, executed in a masterly manner. 

In Herr Arthur Stahl’s travelling sketches from Spain, the reader 
will find some excellent essays on the Spanish painters Ribera, 
Murillo, and Velasquez, besides poetical descriptions of Toledo and 
Granada. The author is one of those happy travellers who see all 
things coulewr de rose, and whose works, although, as guides, not so 
reliable as the travelling publications of Murray or Badeker, always 
afford exceedingly pleasant reading. 

Speaking of art it naturally occurs to us to mention a work lately 
published by Herr Bitter, having reference to two celebrated 
musical productions. Herr Bitter is the author of a “ Life of 
Bach,” of which we were able to speak favourably in our last 

eneral summary of foreign literature ; now we have before us 
“ An Attempt to furnish new German Translations of the Texts to 
Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’ and Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.”” The 
author begins with an elaborate essay on those operas, and a criti- 
cism on the numerous attempts at translating “Don Giovanni ”"— 
attempts all of which have hitherto proved unsuccessful, Herr 





Bitter’s version included, Gluck’s classical opera was originally, | 


and, we may add, unfortunately, composed to a French text. 
The German translation, by T. D. Sander, is on the whole satis- 
factory ; but our author finds fault with it on account of its being 
too free, and, in some parts, not quite adapted to the rhythm and 
melody of the music. But in this respect Herr Bitter’s own 
version falls short, it being not unfrequently rather hard and un- 
musical, and scarcely adapted for singing. Only a true poet could 
furnish a dignified text to Gluck’s opera, and, although we can 
hardly expect to receive from any living poet a text which will in 
any way bear even the slightest comparison with Goethe’s classical 
drama “Iphigenie,” still we might get a tolerable version, worthy 
both of the subject and of the musical treatment. 

The subject of “ Iphigenie in Aulis” has again been dramatized. 
The author was a young poet, who died prematurely. The well- 
known dramatic critic, Professor Rotscher, has assigned to this 
drama the first place in his collective work, “ Dramaturgische 
Blatter,” and the drama fully deserves that distinction, the author 
having composed a classical drama on a classical subject—a fact 
which will in itself suffice to show that its success as a play is, in 
our days of sensational literary productions, out of the question. 
The drama “ Konig und Dichter” (The King and the Poet), by 
Madame Auguste Cornelius, which is contained in the same volume, 
is founded on a French play. The King is Louis XIV., and the 
poet, Moliere. The character of the former is far too favour- 
ably drawn, as might be anticipated from the circumstance of the 
basis of the play being French. The learned editor also publishes 
a political drama, called “Cato non Utika.” It represents the 
antagonism between monarchy and republicanism in its principal 
characters, Caesar and Cato. The last drama in Dr. Rotscher’s 
interesting publication is a poetical apotheosis of Shakespeare, by 
Theodore Kretzschmar, entitled “Von Stratford nach London” 
(From Stratford to London). Besides the dramas just mentioned, 
the editor favours us with a number of very able essays referring 
to dramatic art, and to various literary topics of great interest to 
the general reader. 

We have just mentioned one of the numerous apotheoses of 
Shakespeare in Germany ; but we should at the same time chronicle 
the fact that a literary reaction has arisen in that country against 
Shakespeare-idolatry, which is not unlikely to spread, and to last 
there for some time. Herr G. Riimelin has, by his ‘“ Shakespeare- 
studien ” (Studies of Shakespeare), taken a prominent part in this 
movement. The author, who calls himself a “ realist,” does not 
acknowledge Shakespeare to be a “teacher of mankind,” and 
unsparingly points out a number of real and imaginary defects in 
the works of our poet. On the other hand, he pays a tribute of 
high admiration to the great German poets, especially to Goethe ; 
and this appreciation of the writers of his ewn country forms the 
best portion of his work. A production somewhat similar to the 
preceding is that entitled “‘Aufsitze iiber Shakespeare” (Essays 
on Shakespeare), by Herr Hebler. There is the same smack of 
realistic criticism about this work that we observe in the former ; 
but the author does not go quite so far as Dr. Riimelin, and his 
work contains many sound views. Another German writer of 
great repute as a Shakespearian critic—Dr. Kreyssig, has—in his 
“Lectures on Faust,” taken Goethe to task on account of some 
“objectionable” traits in one of the greatest poems of modern 
times. The eritic censures the pcet for the Don Juan-like beha- 
viour of his hero. We must not, however, omit to mention that 
Dr. Kreyssig’s work contains some very valuable features for the 
literary historian, and for thoughtful readers in general, as it traces 
the origin of the various portions of the first part of “ Faust,” 
which was by no means originally written in the form in which it 
is now known to us. 

A considerable number of poetical productions have been pub- 
lished in Germany since the beginning of the present year ; but 
only a very few call for special notice. For the present, we must 
confine ourselves to mentioning the first instalment of a great epic 
yoo called “Die Volkerwanderung” (The Migration of the 

ations), by Hermann Lingg. The name of the author—who has 
on former occasions been favourably mentioned by us—will not 

















be unknown to our readers. In Germany, great expectations were 
entertained of the poem, of which aceie” titgustic were pub- 
lished as far back as the year 1857; but acute critics at once 
shook their heads at the idea of taking that remarkable historical 
Fetnomenca in its entireness as the subject of an epic poem. 

he result has shown that those critics, though at first cried down 
as acrimonious and invidious—attributes which are not unfrequently 
given to judicious critics who have the courage to speak their 
minds—were, after all, perfectly right. The subject is not fit for 
the severe calmness of an epic poem, and, in reading the descrip- 
tion of the various historical events together with the enumeration 
of the barbarous nationalities to whom they occurred, we often 
fancy we are perusing an old rhyming chronicle put into modern 
German. There are certainly in Hermann Lingg’s epic some 
brilliant passages—as, for instance, the first part of the “ Grecian 
Island”—which will bear comparison with the best German 
poems; but this consideration cannot modify the judgment of the 
critic, who has to pronounce his verdict upon the production 
as a whole. The “Neue Gedichte” (New Poems) by J. G. 
Fischer—a poet whose works are deservedly very popular in 
Germany—are worthy of the highest praise. Fischer's muse has a 
stern and manly character, which is well adapted to these 
portentous times. 

Passing from poetry to works of fiction, we must, before all, 
chronicle a remarkable novel, which has called forth great praise, 
and equally great, or perhaps still greater, censure. It is called 
“ Altenberg,” and has been published anonymously—a rare thin 
with German novels. The author has departed from the traditiona 
division of his romance into three volumes, and spins out his tale 
into four. His hero, Leonhard, is a young baron, the scion of one 
of the most ancient noble families. Ile is, of course, a man of 
grand character and great intelligence, and he possesses a vast deal 
of knowledge. He has just left his university, and is now 
launched by the author upon the high sea of life—or, rather, of a 
novel in four volumes. He enters the army in order to rescue 
society in general, and Germany in particular, from the revolting 
aspirations of the Liberals. The Revolution being effectively sup- 
pressed, and the tottering “ Junkerthum” again brought to a 
flourishing state, our accomplished “Junker” visits his ancestral 
estate, Altenberg, which has been farmed out by his father, who is, 
alas! so forgetful of his baronial dignity as to be immersed, in the 
capital of the country, in monetary speculations. The whole aspect 
of Altenberg is changed. It is no more the patriarchal seat of 
revered aristocracy. The iron hand of prosy utilitarianism has 
entirely altered the place. The romantic spots have vanished, 
and factories have made their appearance. The noble baron leaves 
in disgust the spectacle of toil and bustle, and, like the true hero 
of a novel in several volumes, is henceforth favoured by fortune, 
and brought into association with a prince and princess. The 
author then makes us acquainted with a motley crowd of most 
heterogenous characters, who are in general divided into two 
classes: the one consisting either of members or adherents of the 
feudal guild of “ Junkerthum,” who are, of course, distinguished 
by all possible good qualities ; whilst the other class, which does 
not worship or belong to “ Junkerthum,” is composed of wretched 
beings only. Such is the main tendency of this anonymous novel, 
which, from an artistic point of view, deserves great praise. The 
authorship of “Altenberg” is attributed to Herr Victor von 
Strauss, a great champion of feudal conservatism.—The other 
works of fiction which lie before us may be dismissed with a few 
words. Herr Paul Heyse’s “Fiinf Neue Novellen” (Five New 
Tales) do not quite come up to the former productions of the 
same author. As regards literary workmanship, they are, as may 
be supposed, of high merit ; but as tales, they are conceived in 
too gloomy a spirit to be quite satisfactory. In the last tale only, 
called “Die Wittwe von Pisa” (The Widow from Pisa), there is an 
attempt, and a rather successful one,at humour. In this story the 
author confesses his disenchantment concerning Italian women, who 
sometimes have a greater reputation for romantic and exalted 
feelings than they actually deserve. 

Dr. E. D. Mund assures us that his “ Erlebnisze eines Arztes” 
(Experiences of a Physician) contain only true stories, They are 
somewhat in the style of Warren’s “ Diary of a Physician,” though 
neither so exciting nor so horrible as some of the ca given 
in the latter work. Dr. Mund’s book, the first instalment of which 
consists of two small volumes, is well written, and shows that the 
author is a man of truly religious feelings, who is of opinion that 
in many cases of illness the influenc® of the clergyman is far more 
desirable and beneficial than that of the physician. Madame 
Elise Polko, who is the author of some pleasant but rather fantastic 
musical tales, relates half a dozen stories in her ‘“ Versunkene 
Sterne” (Vanished Stars), of which one only, called “Im Hause 
der Frau Hofrathin” (At the House of the Frau Hofrathin), is 
highly commendable, whilst “ Prinzessin Champagner”—the last 
of the series—is equally ridiculous. The scene of action of the tale 
is laid in London, and, we suppose in order to make her gentle 
readers shudder, the authoress introduces the Chamber of Horrors 
of a well-known London exhibition, and in doing so commits 
several blunders which might easily have been avoided by pro- 
curing a catalogue of that favourite place of children and childlike 

rsons. 

We cannot even say as much in favour of the “ Hussarenofficier 
Friedrich’s des Groszen” (An Officer of Hussars of Frederick the 
Great), edited by the military novelist, Julius von Wikede, as we 
have just said for the production of Madame Elise Polko, There 
is hardly one redeeming feature in the papers of Hans Lebrecht 
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yon Bredow, the “ Hussarenofficier” of the last great German 
monarch. Another work, with a direct bearing upon Frederick 
the Great, has, however, lately attracted considerable attention in 
Germany. We allude to the “Geheimnisse des Sachsischen 
Cabinets ” (The Secrets of the Saxon Cabinet). The editor, whose 
name is not given, is evidently a member of the privileged 
diplomatic world. He has been favoured with an insight into the 
Royal archives of Saxony, which is of course tantamount to saying 
that he has not betrayed the secrets of the Saxon Government 
itself, but those touching another State. The diplomatic revela- 
tions refer to the cause and outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, and 
embrace the period from 1745 to the end of 1756. The ninety- 
nine documents which were published more than a century ago were 
of such a nature that they served as the basis of the official 
“ Pidces Justificatives” of the great Frederick ; but the additional 
documents now first brought to light tell a different tale. A 
double interest attaches to this publication (of which only the first 
volume has hitherto been published), from the present hostile rela- 
tions between Austria se Prussia—relations which would seem 
to corroborate the editor's remark that “ the open hostility which 
broke out between those two Powers in 1756 has by no means 
been settled as yet,” and that “ the Peace of Hubertsburg ought to 
be called a compromise only.” The editor has a strong bias in 
favour of the German Middle States policy. In speaking of 
Carlyle’s “ Life of Friedrich,” he acknowledges the merits of that 
eat historical work, but only in part. ‘“* Considered in its true 
ght,” he says, “‘ Carlyle’s work is nothing else than an apology— 
an English adaptation of the ‘ (Euvres de Frédéric le Grand’ in 
=, strange garment of an affected and frequently unpalatable 
style.’ 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Wayside Flora; or, Gleanings from Rock and Field towards Rome. 
By Nona Bellairs, Author of “‘ Hardy Ferns,” “ Going Abroad,” &c. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) —Miss Bellairs is an amateur lady botanist, and 
she appears to have gone to Italy mainly for the purpose of collecting 
ferns, grasses, flowers, and other products of the soil in that southern 
Jand. Accordingly, her little book bristles with such awful names as 
Scilla obtusifolia, Pteris aquilina, Polypodium vulgare, Polystichum 
angulare, Ceterach officinarwm, &.—names which, to readers “ in the 
fancy,” are in the highest degree charming, but which we confess 
always give us the horrors. However, though not sparing us the 
names, Miss Bellairs does not write about her favourites in any pedantic 
spirit, but in a strain of simple enjoyment, very agreeable to note. She 
does not pelt us with references to axils, and pistils, and lobes, and 
stamens, and umbels, and whorls, but, when she sees anything that 

leases her, tells us so plainly and pleasantly. Her book, moreover, 
is not confined to botanical matters, but contains some details of travel 
in Italy, and of life in Italian towns, which give variety to the work. 
These details, it is true, are not very novel, for who can say anything 
fresh about the most hackneyed country in the world? Yet, inasmuch 
as Miss Bellairs has an unaffected, cheerful style of narrative, and 
Italy is a country of which the interest can never be exhausted, we are 
glad to read her descriptions, and, to tell the truth, prefer them to 
her botanical researches, notwithstanding the rather lax kind of lite- 
rary composition with which we are occasionally annoyed ; such as— 
‘Brave hearts bit the dust,” or, “The grip of the mighty heroes of 
ancient days is upon him, and he must perforce follow where it leads.”’ 
Miss Bellairs left England, with her friends, on the 22nd of February, 
in the midst of snow and cold, and a few days afterwards, in the 
pleasant south of France, found herself surrounded by orange, lemon, 
and citron trees loaded with flowers and fruit, and by roses in fall 
bloom, with a brilliant sky and a hot sun, but also, in order that 
things should not be too enchanting, with the mistral blowing its 
fiercest. When, however, they got into Italy, among the mountains, 
snow and frost were again paramount up to the middle of March. 
The approach to Rome was miserable in many respects. The roads 
were bad, the country was barren, the people were poverty-stricken, 
living in huts that are a disgrace to a Christian land, and dressing in 
primitive sheep-skins. On one occasion, a painful incident occurred. 
** I was dividing some bread,” says our authoress, “‘ amongst a group 
of beggars—one a little child of three years old: there was but bread 
enough for two; the little child saw this at a glance, and gave a cry 
of such wild terror and hunger that it pierced my very heart. Is 
there any cry on earth like that of a little child for bread? Its 
intense pleadingness haunted meinto Viterbo.” Such are the results 
of ecclesiastical rule. Yet some Italian priests have the im- 
pudence to point to heretical England as an instance of retri- 
butive desolation, consequept on her denial of the faith! 
When at Sienna, Miss Bellairs heard an eloquent sermon, the 
preacher of which took for his subject “the gradual decay of 
England, in prosperity and prestige, since she became Protestant.” 
The approach of the travellers to Rome was strikingly characterized :— 
“In a few minutes a cry came, but it was not Rome: only a poor 
man lying by the wayside, dead, in a pool of blood. Whether he had 
been gored to death by one of the wild bullocks that abound in the 
Campagna, or whether he had been murdered, we never discovered : 
the prelude to our entrance to Rome, as it has been to that of thou- 
sands, was blood.” 


Infamt Nursing and the Management of Young Children. By 
Mrs. Pedley. (Routledge & Sons.)— No subject can rank in importance 
above that of which it is the province of this book to treat. No 
other, probably, affords so striking an illustration of how disad- 
vantageously the reason of man compares in many cases with the 
instinct of animals as a practical guide. The imagination recoils from 
the contemplation of the huge mountain of easily preventible suffering 
and misery engendered by the ignorance of the adults to whose care 
is consigned the peculiarly helpless and prolonged infancy of the 





young of the human race. In careful breeding of cattle, at least 
96 per cent. come to maturity, and of horses 95 per cent., whilst of 
the infinitely more precious race of men at least 33 per cent. perish in 
the bud of infancy or the blossom of youth. Surely we are not to rest 
supinely, and see so lamentable a state of things perpetuated. Nor 
is the excessive mortality—shocking enough in itself—by any means 
the extent, if even the major portion, of the evil, for of the survivors 
how few escape unscathed with constitutions at every point uninjured ! 
How many have the vigour of their health impaired, their powers of 
action and usefulness as members of society curtailed, and their 
happiness greatly !essened, and pass through an enfeebled manhood 
to a premature old age, from the unnatural ordeal to which their 
infancy has been subjected by ignorance! For these reasons we 
welcome the appearance of any publication having a tendency to 
disseminate sound and enlightened views of treatment, and especially 
when, as in the work before us, these views are presented in a form 
adapted to spread amongst the masses, on whose care the well-being 
of the coming generation reposes, and to whom larger and more 
imposing publications often appeal for a hearing in vain. To all 
who seek in a small compass a compendium of practical hints and 
instructions for the management of infancy, we can recommend the 
present work as an admirable condensation of the more important 
maxims of Combe and others, selected with judgment, illustrated by 
extensive maternal experience on the part of the writer, and expressed 
in a style which for clearness and conciseness leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The Calendar of the Prayer-book. Tilustrated. With an Appendix 
of the Chief Christian Emblems, from Early and Medieval Monuments. 
(James Parker & Co.)—We have here a new edition, with certain 
variations, of a work published in 1851 under the title of ‘‘ The 
Calendar of the Anglican Church.” That work had in itself issued 
out of a Calendar which was printed as an appendix to the second 
edition of Barr’s “ Church Architecture,’ put forth in 1842. The 
volume bearing date 1851 included, as an important part of its plan, 
some account of the saints to whom churches in this country are 
dedicated, or whose images and emblems are met with frequently in 
English painting or sculpture. But the present work comprises only 
the saints in the Calendar as mentioned in the Prayer-book, though in 
other respects it has been enlarged, as well as revised. The Appendix 
of Emblems has received much additional matter, and several new 
engravings are given. The list of emblems, we are informed in the 
preface, is confined to those which relate to Christ himself and the 
Apostles, ‘‘ with the exception of some which are typical of the great 
Christian doctrines, such as the Trinity, or are found upon tombs in 
the Catacombs, without doubt of early date.’ The object of the work 
is stated to be mainly archwological, not theological, and accordingly 
“no attempt is made to decide upon the truth or error of any of the 
legends as they have been handed down.” This was doubtless a wise 
determination, and we are content to look on the book as a collection 
of medizval stories, sometimes touching, sometimes grotesque, some- 
times ludicrous, illustrated by copies of medizval paintings and soulp- 
tures, wherein for one part grace we have three parts ugliness and 
absurdity. In looking over these sketches, one cannot but feel how 
lamentably art had declined from the dignity and beauty of ancient 
Greece, in the early and middle Christian ages ; and in the pages of 
the present Calendar we see how great an advance towards Romanism 
is made by the so-called High Church party. The members of that 
party will doubtless supply a sufficient public for the volume under 
notice; but it should be remembered that Tractarianism is no longer 
in its youthful fervour of 1842, or its temporary ascendancy of 1851. 


Mattins and Mutton’s ; or, the Beauty of Brighton. A Love Story. 
By Cuthbert Bede, Author of “ Verdant Green,” &c. (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston.)—Cuthbert Bede is a lively, rattling writer, who has 
made for himself a place in the light literature of the day. But we 
cannot regard the present work as a very happy specimen of his 
abilities. The title is ad captandum, and a good deal of the matter is 
too much in the guide-book style. Descriptions of shops and places 
of sea-side resort are not what one looks for in a novel; but the tale 
ne vivacious and amusing, and the writer’s gaiety of spirits never deserts 

im. 

A Manual of Weathercast. Compiled by Andrew Steinmetz. 
(Routledge & Sons.)—This little volume does not profess to be a 
work of original theorizing on the art of forecasting the weather, but 
a compilation from many authors, and from popular tradition, of all 
existing knowledge with respect to the variations in those “ skyey 
influences ” which so signally affect us and our doings. It contains a 
list of storm-prognostics on land and sea, and of signs whereby to 
jadge of the probabilities of the coming weather generally. Of 
course, the late Admiral Fitzroy is largely Jaid under contribution, 
and so is Sir John Herschel. The subject is assuredly one which 
comes home to the businesses and bosoms of us all; and Mr. Stein- 
metz’s volume is a very interesting little manual, well worth the 
shilling that is charged for it. 


Erasmi Colloquia Selecta: arranged for Translation and Re- 
Translation; adapted for the Use of Boys who have begun the Latin 
Syntawe. By Edward C. Lowe, D.D., Head Master of St. John’s 
Middle School, Hurstpierpoint. (James Parker & Co.)—Dr. Lowe, 
having often felt and suffered from the wearisomeness of taking his 
pupils through “ that period of education during which the boy wades 
slowly through a course of Delectus, or other elementary introduction 
to the Latin tongue,” has made a selection from the Colloquies of 
Erasmus, in the hope that this will place the study of the language in 
a more attractive light before young learners. Translations are 
appended, though, for the sake of inducing boys to persevere with 
their construing, a few passages here and there are left untranslated. 
Other helps to students are given, and the volume appears alto- 
gether to be very satisfactory. 


The Family Friend and Domestic Economist, for Midsummer, 1866. 
(Houlston & Wright.)—The first half-yearly volume of a new series of 
this cheap periodical is before us. It is an agreeable miscellany of fact 
and fiction, illustrated by woodcuts, which, though not very good, will 
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doubtless satisfy the youthful patrons to whom the publication is 
mainly add ‘ 

We have also received The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 
1866-7 (Hardwicke) ;—the June numbers of the Church and of the 
Baptist Magazine ;—two numbers of the Jowrnal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London, New Series ;—The Life and the Light, a 
Sermon preached on behalf of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
by the Rev. Henry Allon (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—Two Histo- 
vical Papers, on Louis Napoleon, reprinted from the United Service 
Magazine, by “ Medor” (Effingham Wilson) ;—and Our Commons 
and Open Spaces, by Henry Warwick Cole, Esq., Q.C., reprinted from 
Praser’s Magazine (Longmans & Co.) 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


BooksELLERS and publishers in Paternoster-row are complaining of 
the dismally quiet state of trade. What with the prospect of long 
letters from the seat of war in our morning papers, a dissolution of 
Parliament, or, at least, a change in the Government, and money at 
such a price that much more than the entire profit on books (now that 





«9d, in the shilling discount” has become the rule) may at present be | 


obtained as acommercial per-centage, without any of the toil and risk 
of trade, all active demand for what is known as “ standard literature” 
has ceased, and the only books that sell are those of the moment—the 
1s. and 1s. 6d. volumes of the railway stall. The Shilling Magazine 
three weeks since, convinced the proprietor that any further existence 
wculd only increase the original outlay without the slightest prospect 
ofa repayment. Another Magazine, it is expected, will soon come to 
a standstill, and at least twenty good books—books that have been 
prominently advertised by eminent publishers for rome time past— 
have been shelved until the fall of the year, when publishing prospects 
are expected to improve. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has just concluded his course of lectures at 
Boston, and is now engaged revising them for publication in England. 
After they have been delivered in other American cities, they will be 
published in the United States—but not till then. 

Foreign journals mention the labours of an ardent amateur of 
statistics. The said individual has discovered that an ordinary middle- 
aged man spends three hours per day in conversation, calculating at 
the rate of one hundred words per minute, or twenty-nine pages in 


8vo. per hour, which would amount to six hundred pages per week, or | 
fifty-two big volumes per year. Thus much for the masculine portion | 


of our race. The amateur calculator is said now to have turned his 


attention to the statistics of conversation amongst the softer sex, and — 


his first problem is to be the amount of words uttered by an ordinary 
and middle-aged female per minute ; the second will be the amount of 
time spent on the average by that sex in general conversation. Doubts 
are expressed in the said journals as to the probability of anything like 
a satisfactory solution of these abstruse questions. 

A newspaper entirely devoted to the conservancy of the river 
Thames will appear to-day. Its title is to be The Thames Guardian, 
and it will appear weekly. 


The aboriginal history of these islands has recently attracted very | 


considerable attention amongst our students and antiquaries. The 
discussions of certain energetic societies upon the present great pre- 
Adamite questions have given to all matters relating to ancient British 
history a peculiar interest. Already a library of books has appeared 
upon the subject, and many interesting pamphlets are continually 


being i i i hich afford the best fs of | 
me ened Sn. $hs0s eee eS eae sive tat 4 Dante can be thoroughly reconciled. Mr. Longfellow is not acous- 


very ancient human occupation. Mr. Ecroyd Smith, well known in 
Lancashire and Cheshire as a most industrious antiquary, has just 
issued a pamphlet of singular interest, entitled “‘ The Limestone Caves 
of Craven, and their Ancient Inhabitants.” The particulars of this 
brochure, we believe, were first published in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Historic Scciety of Lancashire and Cheshire.” [Illustrations of the 
caves, and of the ornaments worn by the people who used to reside 
in them, are given by Mr. Smith. 

At the time that “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was in the height of its 
popularity here, it was stated that 180,000 copies had been sold. The 
publishers of the American edition are now issuing their 314th 
thousand. 

Another journal, similar in its character to our Public Opinion, is 
about to be started in America. Very recently we mentioned the 
fact that Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, had commenced such a sheet, 
and now it is said that a new journal of home and foreign literature 


has produced a biography which presents the character of the heroine 
in what Miss Parr considers its true light, as a simple peasant girl of 
quick insight and high courage, animated by patriotic feeling and 
devout fanaticism. 

Concerning Tennyson’s “ Elaine,” illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
which the Messrs. Moxon are preparing as a gift-book for next 
Christmas, the publishers say that the designs of M. Doré have not 
previously been engraved on steel, “ and consequently have never 
been interpreted in their fullest sense. M. Doré has made these 
drawings with special reference to this mode of engraving, and it was 
at his special request that the publishers determined to incur the 
great outlay necessary to produce this book. It is also the first time 
that M. Doré has illustrated the works of a contemporary author, and, 
to use his own words, he desires the work ‘ to be a monument to 
Mr. Tennyson and to his powers.’” The greatest interest will be 
felt to see these new designs of the gifted Frenchman; but surely 
there is some mistake in saying that these illustrations are the jirst 
ever designed by M. Doré for a contemporary author. Is M. H. Taine, 
for whose charming “ Voyage aux Pyrénées” Doré drew some two 
hundred admirable pictures, not a contemporary? Whilst speaking of 
Doré, we may mention that the orders he has in hand from English 
publishing houses alone will occupy at least three years, notwith- 
standing his marvellous quickness and industry. Already his income 
as an artist forms the subject of newspaper paragraphs abroad, and 
his delighted countrymen vary the amount, making it now 175,000F., 
then 200,000f. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, the emixent fine art 
auctioneers, have just disposed of a most valuable collection of 
engravings, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Amongst the more important 
may be mentioned “Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse,” proof, 
£6. 15s. ; “ Duchess of Ancaster,” by Dixon, proof, £5 ; “ Lady Moore 
Bampfylde,” by Watson, proof, £7; ‘Duchess of Baccleuch,” by 
Watson, proof, £11; “ Lady Bunbury Sacrificing to the Graces,” by 
Fisher, proof, £8. 153.; “ Lady Pelham Clinton feeding Chickens,” 
by Smith, £10. 10s. ; “Oliver Goldsmith,” by Marchi, proof, £8. 8s. ; 
“Mrs. Masters,” the celebrated beauty, proof, £16. 16s.; ‘‘ Mra, 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,”’ proof, £11; “ Mra. Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia,” proof, £5. 5s.; “The Strawberry Girl,” £6; “The Marl- 
borough Family,” by Turner, proof, £7. These prices—realized for 
engraved copies only of Sir Joshua’s originals—will surprise many 
persons not acquainted with the prodigality and energy of collectors 
of such articles. Of late years, we believe, “‘ Reynoldses ”—as they are 
termed by the dealers—have considerably risen in price. 

Respecting the recent falling off in the attendance at the reading- 
room of the British Museum, the editor of the Publishers’ Circular 
remarks that this decrease has been attributed to various causes ; but 
there is, we believe, no mystery in the matter. In consequence of the 
great increase in the number of ticket-holders, and the room being some- 
times inconveniently crowded, the trustees some time since adopted 
new rules tending to confine the use of the Library more exclusively 
to those literary inquirers for whom it is chiefly intended, and the 
result has been a diminution in the number of loungers, as well as of 
those young gentlemen who were accustomed to convert the reading- 
room into a place for the writing of school exercises. The object of 
the Museum Library is certainly not that of carrying on a gratuitous 
competition with Mr. Mudie or the penny news-room; while the slight 
falling off referred to leaves the reading-room still sufficiently crowded 
on certain days of the week. 

The poet Longfellow, it is said, has completed his translation of 
Dante, which will shortly be published. Cary’s translation—the 
standard English version—is in blank verse, to which no reader of 


tomed to shrink from the difficulties of rhyme, and will, no doubt, be 
found to have adopted the trying terza rima of the original. 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s new novel, entitled ** The Constable de 
Bourbon,” will be published immediately by Messrs. Cuarman & Hat, 
in 3 vols. 

Messrs. Nisset & Co. have just ready, “The Sure Word of Pro. 
phecy, a Series of Prophetical Lectures,” by the Rev. John R. Echlin, 
M.A., delivered in St. James’s Church, Ryde, Isle of Wight; and a 
second edition of ** Lyra Consolationis, being Hymns for the Day of 
Sorrow and Weariness,”’ edited by Horatius Bonar, D.D. 

Messrs. Low & Co. have in the press a volume entitled “ How to 
Create a Panic, with other Revelations by a City Man,” by the Author 


of “ Bubbles of Finance ;” also, “ South Australia, its Progress and 


will soon be published at Trenton, New Jersey, under the title of | 


Opinion. The conductors say “that its plan differs in some respects 
from that of any similar periodical in the country, embracing as it does 
not only the best original matter that can be procured, with selections 
from the best European sources, but also selections from our own 
Magazines and journals.”’ 

Two new editions of “ Father Prout’s” famous “ Reliques” are 
announced by Messrs. Bett & Datpy, the one to sell at 3s. 6d., and 


the other at the very low price of 1s. 
Mr. James Hannay’s new work, entitled “A Course of English 


that it goes over much the same ground as the admirable “ Student’s 
Hand-Book” of the late Professor Reed, only that Mr. Hannay’s 
work examines more closely the works of modern rather than of 
ancient writers. . 

It is said that Mr. Wilkie Collins is at present dramatizing his 
recently completed novel, “ Armadale.” 


Until the publication, by the Society of the History of France, of | 
> claasin afaaeaaeee - H cre | Pellico,” translated by Lady Georgiana Fullerton ; by Miss Manning, 


the five volumes of documents relating to Jeanne d’Arc, there were 
no authentic materials for a life of the Maid of Orleans, and it was 
almost impossible to separate the facts of her history from the fables 
with which they were mixed up. Miss Harriet Parr 
her pseudonym, Holme Lee) has made use of these documents in 
Writing “The Life and Death of Jeanne d’Aro, called The Maid,” and 


tter known by | 
| pen of the author of the “ Tale of Danish Heroism,” entitled “ After 


Prospects,” by A. Foster, Esq., late Member of the Legislative Council 
of Adelaide, with map, cloth, which will be published immediately. 
Messrs. TinsLeEY Brotuers will shortly publish a new novel by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, entitled “Elster Folley;” ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tillotson,” by Percy Fitzgerald; ‘A Course of English Literature,” 
by James Hannay; “ Biographies and Portraits of some Celebrated 


| People,” by Alphonse de Lamartine, 2 vols.; “The Regency of Anne 


of Austria, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV., from Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Sources,’ by Miss Freer, 2 vols.; “ Half a 
Million of Money,” by Amelia B, Edwards, Author of “ Barbara’s 
History,” &c. 

' Mr. ALexanpER Srrawan has nearly ready—“ Travels in the 


Literature,” is announced for immediate publication. Itis understood | Slavonic Provinces;” “London Poems,’ by Robert Buchanan ; 


* Doctor Austin’s Guests,” by William Gilbert ; “ Days of Yore,” by 
Sarah Tytler, 2 vols.; “The Reign of Law,” Essays, by the Dake of 
Argyll; ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” by Norman Mac. 
leod, D.D.; “The Year of Praise,” “Wealth and Welfare,” “ The 
Philosophy of the Conditioned,” and “ Familiar Lectures on Scientific 


Subjects.” 
Mr. Benttey’s list includes new books by the author of “ Silvio 


author of “ Mary Powell;” by the Hon. Emily Eden, favourably 
known by her “Semi-detached House;” and by Mr. Sheridan Le 
Fanu, author of “ Uncle Silas.” Also a promising narrative from the 


the Storm ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865-6.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Adair (P.), Narrative of the Presbyterian Church in 
Treland. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Alford (Dean), New Testament for English Readers. 
Vol. lI, Part II. 8vo., 16s. 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Constable de Bourbon. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo,, £1. 11s. 6d. 

Ball (J.), Central Alps. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 73. 6d. 

Banks (W.8.), Walks in Yorkshire. Feap., 5s. 


Barnes (W.), Rural Poems in the Dorset Dialect. 
Vol. I. Newedit. Feap., 5s, 

Beautiful Picture Book (The). Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Becker (J.), Gallus, translated by F, Metcalfe. New 
edit, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Beeton (Mrs. I.), How to Manage House and Servants. 
Feap., 1s, 

Bell (C. D.), Horace and Mary. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Blackwood (8. A.), Forgiveness, Life, and Glory. New 
edit, Feap., 2s. 


Book (The) of Familiar Quotations. New edit. Feap., 
3s. 6d, 


Bovar (Rev. H.), Man: his Religion and bis World, 
New edit, 18mo., ls. 6d. 


Chrysostom (St.), Divine and Sacred Liturgy. 32mo, 
2s. 


Coleman (W. 8.). Our Woodlands, Heaths, and 
Hedges. New edit. Feap., zs. 6d, 


om. (Wilkie), No Name. New edit. Feap., 
2s, 6d, . 


Combes (H.) and Hine (E.), Arithmetic. Part I. 
12mo., ls. 
Conversations on the History of England. 18mo., 


2s. 6d. 

Donegal Highlands (The). Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Echlin (J, R.), Sure Words of Prophecy, Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 


Fa:is (El Shidiac), Arabic Grammar. 
12mo., 5s. 


Forster (A.), South Australia: its Progress, &c., 8vo., 
15s. 


2nd edit. 


Gentle Philosopher (The). Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Gilmor (Col. H.), Four Years in the Saddle. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Glover's Illustrated Guide to the Isle of Man, Feap., 
Is. 


ort * a English Grammar. New edit. Feap., 
1s. 6d. 


Half-a-Million of Money, by A. B. Edwards. 
edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Houston (4), Principles of Value in Exchange, Cr. 
8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Jeanne D’Arc, Life and Death of, by Harriett Parr. 
2 vols, Feap., 16s, 


Jones (Rev. H.), The Regular Swiss Round, 
edit, Feap., 5s. 


Josh Billings, his Book. Feap., 1s. 
Knapp (Susanna), Life of, E, Cowley. 18mo., Js. 6d, 


Leyland (J.), Adventures in the Interior of South 
Africa. 8vo., 5s. 


Lyra Consolationis. 2nd edit. 


Macaulay (Lord), Essays. 
8vo., 6s. 


mess Treasury of Knowledge. New edit. Feap., 


Monthly Packet (The). Voll. New Series. 8vo., 7s. 
Municipal Corporations Directory. Royal 8vo., 21s, 
New Comical Nursery Rhymes. Imperial 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


New 


New 


Feap., 5s, 


New edit. vol 1. Cr. 


Norfolk (H. E.), Gleanings in Graveyards. 3rd 
edit. Feap., 3s. 

Phillips G .R.), Remarkable Answers to Prayer. New 
edit, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Pike (L.0.), The English and their Origin. 8vo., 9s, 


Plumptre (Rev. E, H.), Master and Scholar: Poems. 
Feap., 5s, 


Practical General Continental Guide. New edit. 
Feap., 5s. 
Readings for Mothers’ Meetings. Feap., 1s. 6d. 


Ridge (B.), Ourselves, our Food, and our Physic, New 
edit. Feap., 1s, 6d. 


Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s Evening Services, 
1866. 8vo., ls. 6d, 


Shaw (H.), Hand-book of the Art of Illumination, 
Folio, £5 5s. 


Seen: its Trials and Blessings. New edit. Feap., 
8 


Sir Jasper’s Tenant, by Miss Braddon, New edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 68. 


al Counties of Scotland Directory. Oblong, 
2s, 6d. 


shomase (Spencer), Wild Flowers. New edit. Feap., 

2s. 6d, 

— (A.), Can you Forgive Her? New edit. 8vo., 
Qs. 


Voices of Sacred Song for Quiet Hours, New edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Watts (J.), Shipbuilding: Theoretical and Practical, 
4to., £4 4s. 


Wood (Mrs, H.), Elster’s Folly. 3 vols. ° ° 
£1 lls. 6d. ve Ee gE TR 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£. s. d. 
Four Lines and under ....cccccceccccserseceesscees - 026 
Bach additional Line .........r0:cccccrsecsesccccecece 00 6 
Whole Column............sscseres pdameesetnetbobccences 33 0 
a Aa Bc Ry Tae 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 





Advertisements should be addressed, ‘‘ Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 











THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence. 


32 pages. 





Corrznts or No, 311, June 16, 1866 :— 
Revizw oF Poritics. 

Louis Napoleon’s Manifesto.—The Impending War. 
—The Case of Mrs. Ryves.—Agricultural Exhibi- 
tions.—Hats and Bonnets.—The Ways and Means of 
Novels.—Children.—Art Criticism and Art Cliques. 
—Literary Milliners.—The Cannon-street Murder.— 
Our University Letter. 


Tux “Lowponw Rzevizsw” Inisn Cuvrcn Commis- 
SION :— 


No. XXIV.—Diocese of Waterford—The Old Cathe- 
dral—The Present Church—The Bishop’s Palace 
—The Diocese of Lismore—Statistics—Cashel and 
Emly—Tabular Views of Work and Income for 
Four Dioceses—Cure of Souls at £7. 10s. a Head 
—Paucity of Curates— Multiplication of Poor 
Livings—Wholesale Ordination of Literates—A 
Member of the Swell Mob in Holy Orders—Bishop 
Daly’s Favourites —Clerical Absentees — Deplo- 
rable State of the United Dioceses—Bad Bishops 
the Worst Enemies of the Church, 


Fing ARTs :— 
The British Institution. 
Music.——The London Theatres, 
ScrENcRE. 


Rsvisws or Booxs :— 
The Crown of Wild Olive.—The Source of the Nile. 
— Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham.— 
Armadale.—La Bande du Jura.—The Origin of the 
English.—The Sandwich Islands.—Short Notices.— 
Two Translations from the Hungarian Poet, Petdéfi. 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week, 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 


ewe 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Next Week 


one of the most attractive ever offered at the 
Palace even.—Evgry VARIETY. 


MONDAY.—Adult Education Society's Féte, post- 
poned from last Monday. Athletic a Balloon, 
Ethardo, Concert of 250 Voices, Old English Games, 
a. United Friends’ Excursion and Procession, &c. 

ce. &e. 

TUESDAY. — GREAT POPULAR BALLAD 
AFTERNOON CONCERT at 5.30. Palace illuminated 
until ten at night. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr, Santley, 
Madame Sainton Dolby and Mr. Weiss, Madame 
Parepa and Miss Edmonds, form a CONSTELLATION 
of Artistes such as has never before been placed before 
the public for the representation of the good Old 
English Ballads, 

The usual rate of Admission, ONE SHILLING 
ONLY.—Palace open from Ten till Ten. Come early 
—extra Trains. 

Half-crown Stalls and Shilling Orehestra seats may 
be secured beforehand at Palace and at Exeter Hall ; 
apply early. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY.— CORONATION DAY — GREAT 
FOUNTAINS, ARCHERY FETE, MILITARY 
BAND, ETHARDO. 

Excursions from all parts. 

_FRIDAY.—ARCHERY FETE continued on beau- 
tiful Cricket ground. 

SATURDAY. — Most attractive Opera Concert.— 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night — Mr. Santley, Dr. 
Gunz, and Madame Lablache, and other Artistes. 

Half-a-crown Admission. Stalls may now be had.— 
Monday to Friday, notwithstanding the unusual special 
attractions, One Shilling only. On Saturday Five 
Shillings. Guinea Season Tickets Free, Chang’s Tea 
Parties daily. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Tvespay next. 
Half-past Five until Half-past Seven. 
MR. SIMS REEVES will sing : 











The Pilgrim of Love.............ccc000000+ Bishop. 

Sigh no more Ladies..............cc00000000 Sullivan, 

Death of Nelson...........cccccoscccccseccees Braham. 
MADAME PAREPA will sing: 

I Dreamt that I Dwelt...................5 Balfe. 

GINS COI cc seiccconsccdesseedse ecséd. cs Thomas, 


The Soldier Tired. A 
Trumpet Obligato, Mr. aS .— 
MISS EDMONDS will sing : 
Bonnie Prince Charlie ..................00 Scotch. 
Where the Bee Sucks ..................... Arne, 


Other portions of this interesting Selection will be 
duly announced. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 

THE LAST EXHIBITION OF PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT, will take place on Wednes- 
day, July 4th. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 
and of the Society’s Clerk, at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James’s Hall, by vouchers from Yellows of the 
Society, price 5s., or on the day 7s, 6d. each. Gates 
open at 2 o’clock, 


Bands will play from 2 till 7 o’clock. 


VV AGATION TOUR.-— A private Tutor, 


B.A, Cantab, peepee taking a few pupils for 
a tour in German - ere he formerly resided) about 
the first week in July ; 


Address, Cantab, Post-office, Cranbrook, Kent. 














IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A 


Competitive Examination of Candidates will be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners on April 9th, 
1867, and following days, The Competition will be 
open to all natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, 
who on the lst of March next shall be over 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— 


Examination of April 1867. Copies of the 
Regulations may be obtained upon application to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.—Mr. 


LONG’S Pupils have uniformly, during several 
years, gained Honours in the Public Examinations of 
the College of Preceptors, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, Senior and Junior. Others 
have Matriculated at the London University in the 
First Division, one recently taking also the Entrance 
Exhibition ; and two at the last Examination for 
the East India Civil Service. Full particulars will be 
given on enquiry, with references. 

Terms, inclusive, according to age, from Forty to 
Seventy guineas. 


N.B. Several professional bodies accept the College 











of Preceptors’ First-class Certificates in lieu of Matri- 
culation. 
HE INNS of COURT HOTEL 


(HOLBORN ENTRANCE) is now open. 
Persons wishing to view the same, may obtain tickets 


by applying to 
arabes H. T. L. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Offices of the Inns of Court Hotel Company 
Limited, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
June, 1866. 


N ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

RAILWAY COMPANY.—Noricz Is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that the Transfer Books will be closed from the 
25th to the 30th day of June, Li gr to the pay- 
ment of the Half-year’s Interest due by the Con- 
tractors on the Ist of July next. 


PROVISIONAL SCRIP CERTIFICATES 
FULLY PAID UP £100 BEARING 6 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, and 


ORDINARY £10 PAID BEARING 5 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 
must be forwarded to the Registrar at the offices of the 
Compavy, in order that the Dividend Warrants may 
be duly prepared. 
GEORGE HOPWOOD, Registrar. 
6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, 8.W. 


|b mw at 5, 54, and 6 per 








Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DrrREcTors. 


Chairman—Lawrorp ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordov,| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 


8q. 2. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 54, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent. per annum, 


Fag wee for particulars to be made at the Office 
of t 





e Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, tendon, E.C, 
By Order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


HE UNION CEMENT and BRICK 
COMPANY, Limrrzp. 


Capital £60,000 in 12,000 shares of £5. 


Ten Shillings per Share on Application, and Ten 
Shillings on Allotment, 


DrREcTors. 


The Right on. the Lord Tzynuam, West Barnet, 
Herts (Chairman). 

Joszru A. Horner, Esq., West Barnet Lodge, Herts 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Robert Abbott, Esq., Alford, Lincolnshire. ‘ 

Faancis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. ~ High Sheriff), 
Pilton House, Drogheda, and The orm Club, 


London, 
bags > Clift, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, 

ndon. 
Captain W. F. Portlock Dadson, Blackheath, London. 
John Gravett Hilton, Esq., Victoria-street, West- 


minster, 

Edward William Madams, Esq Shipowner, Grace- 
church-street, London, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Thomas Marsh, Esq., Dorking, anarey 

Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General for the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. s 

Charles Knowles Trotman, Esq., 7, Kensington-park- 
terrace, London. ; 

Edward Twelvetrees, Esq., Contractor, Biggleswade, 
Beds,., and New Barnet, Herts. 


Gzyerat Manaczn.—B. Fawcett Glover, Esq. 


The Company is manufacturing the best Portland 
Cement and Suffock Bricks at their Works, Burgh 
Castle, Great Yarmouth. At the Annual Meeting on 
February 27th, 1866, a dividend at the rate of TEN 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM was declared. The 
Board are now making a further issue of Shares in 
order to erect additional Machinery, which, when 
completed, will probably increase the dividends. 
Prospectus and Re of Meeting sent free on sp- 
plication. WILLIAM FARMER, Secretary. 

Offices, 49, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


